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TWO WORLDS. 
Gon’s world is bathed in beauty 
God’s world is steep’d in light ; 
It is the self-same glory 
That makes the day so bright, 
Which thrills the earth with music, 
Or hangs the stars in night. 


Hid in earth’s mines of silver, 
Floating on clouds above,— 

Ringing in Autumn’s tempest, 
Murmur’d by every dove ; 

One thought fills God’s creation— 
His own great name of love! 


In God’s world strength is lovely, 
And s0 is beauty strong, 

And light—God’s glorious shadow— 
To both great gifts belong ; 

And they all melt into sweetness, 
And fill the earth with song. 


Above God’s world bends Heaven, 
With day’s kiss pure and bright, 

Or folds her still more fondl 
In the tender shade of night ; 

And she casts back Heaven’s sweetness 
In fragrant love and light. 


God’s world has one great echo, 
Whether calm blue mists are curl’d ; 
Or lingering dew-drops quiver, 
. Or red storms are unfurl’d ; 
The same deep love is throbbing 


Through the great heart of God’s world. 


Man’s world is black and blighted, 
Steep’d through with self and sin ; 
And should his feeble purpose 
Some feeble good begin, 
The work is marr’d and tainted 
By Leprosy within. 


Man’s world is bleak and bitter ; 
Wherever he has trod 

He spoils the tender beauty 
That blossoms on the sod, 

And blasts the loving Heaven 
Of the great good world of God. 


There strength on coward weakness 
In cruel might will roll ; 

Beauty and joy are cankers 
That eat away the soul; 

And love—O God, avenge it— 
The plague-spot of the whole. 


Man’s world is Pain and Terror, 
He found it pure and fair, 

And wove in nets of sorrow 
The golden summer air. 

Black, hideous, cold, and dreary, 
Man’s curse, not God’s, is there. 


And yet God’s world is speaking : 
Man will not hear it call; 
But listens where the echoes 
Of his own discords fall, 
Then clamors back to Heaven 
That God has done it all. 
—Household Words. 
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ASLEEP.— NOTHING BUT ~ 


ASLEEP. 


An hour before, she spoke of things 
That memory to the dying brings, 
And kiss’d me all the while ; 
Then, after some sweet parting words, 
She seem’d among her flowers and birds, 
Until she fell asleep. 


’T was summer then, ’tis autumn. now, 
The crimson leaves fall off the bough, 
And strew the gravel sweep. 

I wander down the garden-walk, 

And muse on all the happy talk 
We had beneath the limes ; 

And, resting on the garden-seat, 

Her old Newfoundland at my feet, 
I think of other times ; 


Of golden eves, when she and I 

Sat watching here the flushing sky, 
The sunset and the sea, 

Or heard the children in the lanes, 

Following home the harvest wains, 
And shouting in their glee. 


But when the daylight dies away, 
And ships grow dusky in the bay, 
These recollections cease ; 

And in the stillness of the night, 


Bright thoughts that end in dreams as bright, 


Communicate their peace. 


I wake and see the morning star, 
And hear the breakers on the bar, 
The voices on the shore; 
And then, with tears, I long to be 
Across a dim, unsounded sea, 

With her for evermore. 





“NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 


Norurne but leaves; the Spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made but never kept, 
Hatred, battle, and strife ; 
Nothing but leaves ! 


Nothing but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair, ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words for earnest deeds ; 
We sow our seeds—lo ! tares and weeds ; 
We reap with toil and pain 
Nothing but leaves. 


Nothing but leaves ; memory weaves 
No veil to screen the past ; 
As we retrace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspent day, 
We find sadly at last 
Nothing but leaves. 


And shall we meet the Master so, 
Bearing our withered leaves ? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit— 
We stand before him humbled, mute ; 
Waiting the word he breathes— 
“ Nothing but leaves ” 
—Christian Inquirer. 
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From The National Review. 
WOMAN. 

Industrial and Social Position of Women 
in the Middle and Lower Ranks. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1857. 

The Influence of Women on the Progress of 
Knowledge. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
“Fraser’s Magazine,” April 1858. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. 
1858. 

Remarks on the Education of Girls. By 
Bessie Rayner Parkes. ‘Third edition. 
London: John Chapman, 1856. 

Woman and her Wishes: an Essay inscribed 
to the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. London: John Chapman, 1854. 

The Right of Women to exercise the Elective 
Franchise. By Justitia. London: John 
Chapman, 1856. 

THE influence of women on modern Euro- 
pean society, Mr. Buckle tells us, has, on the 
whole, been extremely beneficial. We presume 
the influence of men has also, on the whole, 
been extremely beneficial. Yet it would seem 
odd to urge this. What is the origin of this 
curious habit, by which’ we so often speak and 
think of women as something outside of gen- 
eral humanity, or at least a lesser distinguish- 
able part, whose relation to the whole may be 
made the subject of estimate? Are they not 
in reality human society as much as men are? 
If one looks at the subject with a fresh sud- 
den glance, it seems as strange to speak of 
women exercising a beneficial influence on so- 
ciety as of the branches and leaves exercising 
a beneficial influence on the tree. Yet a mode 
of speech so universal, and of antiquity so un- 
dated, must have some true basis. “Man” 
cannot mean both men and women for noth- 
ing; and mean it in all times and all lan- 
guages, Does this expression imply that the 
nature of the man comprehends, includes 
within it, that of the woman.? Not this prob- 
ably; but it does imply that society ever since 
the world began has received its characteris- 
tic nature and distinctive impress, not from 
the women, but from the men who helped to 
compose it. It does imply,and the world’s 
history confirms it, that the collective body of 
men are in their nature more strong, more 
vigorous, mo. + comprehensive, more complete 
in themselves, than the collective body of wo- 
men. It is of no use screaming about it; the 
irrefragable fact remains. It is idle to say it 
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give us. Why not have secured a higher ed- 
ucation? It is no answer to cry, it all de- 
pends on your advantage in mere physical 
strength ; for to say so admits the fact, and 
gives an inadequate reason for it. Why tell 
us of Semiramis and Maria Theresa, of Vit- 
toria Colonna and Mrs. Browning, of Mrs. 
Somerville and Miss Martineau, down to 
Brynhilda who tied up King Gunther and 
Captain Betsey who commands the Scotch 
brig Cleotus? These great names, which 
shoot so high, serve but to measure the aver- 
age growth. Against the great fact of subor- 
dination of place in the world’s history, how- 
ever, is to be placed another fact not less 


marked and important, that the upward pro-* 


gress of the race has always been accompanied 
by a commensurate increase in the influence 
of women. The fact to which Mr. Buckle 
calls attention, that in the palmiest days of 
Athens the influence of women was at a mini- 
mum, is strictly in accordance with the purely 
intellectual, and therefore narrow, though 
brilliant civilization to which alone the Greek 
mind attained. It serves to show how large 
a part of intellectual cultivation may be inde- 
pendent of the woman, and how incomplete 
in such independence are its loftiest achieve- 
ments. Mr. Buckle, with his narrow theory of 
civilization, rests the matter too purely on 
considerations of intellectual conformation; 
yet it can scarcely be denied that the influence 
of woman is less at the present day than it 
was before the advent of what may be called 
the scientific age, that our material civilization 
is the result of effort and mental activity of a 
more specially masculine kind. Both our 
forms of thought and our habits of industrial 
life have become too narrow and engrossing: 
and this defect may fairly be attributed (in 
some degree at least) to the fact that the quick 
advance and strong leaning in one direction 
of the men’s minds has separated them by a 
sort of chasm from the women; and depriv- 
ing them of the softening and enlarging influ- 
ence of the closer companionship of the latter, 
has left these too with inadequate resources 
for the full development of their faculties and 
natures. 

It is the women themselves who have first be- 
come conscious of this; who have felt their wants 
and their comparative isolation. They have 
been moved, indeed, by a practical pinch. A 
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and proportionably fewer ; the disuse, through 
@uperior manufacturing facilities, of a large 
mass of domestic industry,—have at once lim- 
ited their home avocations and cast them 
more upon their own resources. They cry for 
larger opportunities of employment, for means 
of subsistence less precarious than those they 
now possess: but they ask also for an en- 
larged education, for freer scope for their pow- 
ers, and for a closer interest and sympathy in 
the intellectual pursuits and practical concerns 
of men. ‘ 

It has been pointed out by the author of 
The Industrial Condition of Women, that 
this gap prevails more in the middle, especially 
the manufacturing and commeércial classes, 
than in the higher or lower ones; and this is 
consistent with the hypothesis of its being con- 
nected with the rapid development of what 
may be called our material industry. 

The defects of our present social condition 
with respect to the education and position of 
women, are real and important; the sugges- 
tion of remedies most difficult. The question 
is so complex, casts its fine and intertangled 
roots so Ceep into the groundwork of all our 
political, social, and domestic status; the ele- 
ments it deals with are so fundamental, and 
the region is one in which it is so impossible 
to prophesy the results or limit the conse- 
quences of the changes,—that to approach it 
at all is disheartening to any mind capable 
of perceiving the mere outline of its bear- 
ings; and thoroughly to investigate it would 
require a comprehensiveness of grasp, a deli- 
cacy, and a patience in the intellect attempt- 
ing it, which is rarely granted to the children 
of men. The collision of many minds, and 
still more the experience wrung from many 
misdirected efforts, will doubtless eventually 
educe a more or less complete and successful 
solution of the problem. Meanwhile it is 
not surprising that most minds shrink from 
it; and that men especially, not perceiving 
how deeply their own interests are engaged, 
and urged by no immediate practical stimu- 
lant, for the most part push the whole ques- 
tion impatiently aside, and, with a dim -im- 
pression that their domestic comforts are 
endangered, hold by the old maxim quieta 
non movere. 


“For points obscure are of small use to learn, 
But common quiet is mankind’s concern.” 


They tremble at the bare suggestion, that the 
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delicacy, purity, and self-forgetfulness which 
shine about them, and restore and console 
them in their coarse and sharp conflicts with 
the world and circumstance, are about to be 
lost to them. When they are told that wo- 
men are like men, they know too surely that 
it is otherwise, and feel deeply that nothing 
more fatal could happen than that they 
should become so. The wiser women, too, 
see the extent and difficulty of the subject, 
and prefer to occupy themselves with practi- 
cal effort directed to the outlying portions of 
it which lie within their reach, Thus the 
matter, as is usual with a new and complex 
subject of reform, fallstinto the hands of the 
more shallow and doctrinaire minds of 
either sex; wild projects and untenable the- 
ories are vented, and met on the other side 
by undiscriminating sarcasm and ridicule. 

It seems strange at first sight that women 
themselves, and their warmest advocates of 
modern days, should rather choose to urge 
the contest for extended freedom and a larger 
scope in the management of the world’s af- 
fairs from the basis of the false idea of wo- 
man’s equality with and similarity to man, 
instead of the inexpugnable position of her 
real nature, and the claims which it gives her 
and the duties it Cemands from her. The 
reason, however, is pretty obvious. The ad- 
vance from the latter position would be too 
slow: progress thence must be made not by 
the demand of assent to sweeping assertions 
and all-embracing principles, but step by 
step, as practical wants, proved advantages, 
and safe means prepare and open the way. 
It is far more tempting to be a brilliant intel- 
lectual pioneer, levelling the hills and making 
straight the ways, than one of those quiet 
engineers of the world’s progress who make 
roads bit by bit, as the occasion for them ar- 
rives, and never care to lay them down until 
there is a certainty that they will be used, 
and profitably used. The rights-of-woman 
question is in much the same position now 
that the rights-of-man question was in the 
days of Tom Paine. Society reconstructed 
on the basis of the rights of women as urged 
in their full extent, would be in a yet worse 
position than if we framed new schemes of 
government on the theory of the natural 
equality of men. 

It is a pleasant exercise of the imagination 
to rearrange the world on an hypothesis of 
what woman would be if her course of train- 
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ing and mode of life .were entirely altered. 

The effect of this some bold assertors main- 

tain would be so complete, that (except dur- 

ing her confinements,—if she should foolishly 
expose herself to such an impediment to her 
usefulness) she would be in every respect 
identical with man. Others hold that she 
would be distinguished from him by retaining 
all her own superiority, while she absorbed 
all his special attributes. She would be more 
chaste, more refined, more virtuous, more re- 
ligious ; not less bold, persevering, thought- 
ful, and comprehensive. These are engaging 
speculations, and we will not be rash enough 
to discuss what the future may have in store : 
« a from all creatures hides the book of 
fate 
All but the page prescribed—their present 
state.” 

All we wish to call attention to is the fact, 
that the main object for our attention is wo- 
men as they are, not women as they are not. 

That hitherto women have ever been differ- 
ent from men, has not been very seriously 
disputed; and the vast number of instances 
in which their several -characters approach, 
intermingle, and even interchange, has not 
been held either by profound thinkers or ag- 
ricultural laborers to efface, or even to ob- 
scure, the permanent distinctions of sex: 

“Tf black and white blend, soften and unite 

A thousand ways, is there no black and 

white ?” 

‘Probably the agricultural laborer has the best 
of it in the clearness of his conviction as to 
the reality of the distinction: the thinker, in 
trying to eliminate what is common, and ap- 
preciate the exact nature of the differences, 
gets hopelessly bewildered among the grays, 
and loses all clear perception of the two orig- 
inal colors. Meanwhile the laborer knows 
from daily experience that he is not the same 
sort of creature as his wife. _ 

Are the minds of women, however, different 
from those of men? The indignation with 
Which this is so often denied seems to indi- 
cate a deeply fixed impression that the male 
type of mind, or what passes for such, is the 
higher in order and the most to be desired. 
We are not quite sure that this is so; and, on 
the other hand, we are pretty confident that 
there are real and deep-seated distinctions be- 
tween the two classes of minds. Mr. Buckle 
says women have more deductive intellects 
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deductively than inductively dependsa good 

deal on the vexed question whether it is by 

induction they get their general ideas, But 

few will be disposed to deny that they resort 

to general ideas more readily and generally 

then men do, and lean upon them with greater 

confidence. 

The most obvious characteristics of the 

feminine intelléct are delicacy of perceptive 

power and rapidity of movement. A woman 

sees a thousand things which escape a man. 

Physically even she is quicker sighted. A 

girl is a better bird-nester than a boy: a wo- 

man marks a thing which passes over a man’s 

eye too rapidly for him to perceive it. Men- 

tally she takes in many more impressions in 
the same time than a man does. A woman 
will have mastered the minutest details in an- 
other woman’s dress, and noted all the evi- 
dences of character in her face, before a man 
who has been equally occupied in examining 
her knows the details of her features. And 
the “fine and nimble minds,” as Mr. Buckle 
eloquently calls them, of the other sex, not 
only note rapidly, but with not less swiftness 
of movement they work out results. Mr. 
Buckle is no doubt right in the kind of influ- 
ence he ascribes to the intellect of women, and 
has done them no more than justice in the wide 
scope he has given to its range, and the high 
place he has assigned to its importance. It 
may be questioned, however, whether he is 
very correct in saying that the value of the fe- 
male intellect to the advancement of knowl- 
edge springs from its deductive character. It 
is not as deductive reasoners that women have 
advanced the conquests of thought. They 
have never signalized themselves by a meth- 
odie and skilfully executed inroad on the sur- 
rounding realms of ignorance such as those of 
Newton or Liebig. Of the three constituent 
processes which Mr. Mill describes as making 
up the deductive method, it is in its contribu- 
tions to the first (if that be a process) that 
the female mind is best calculated to be of 
service. It is valuable not so much in con- 
ducting deductive operations as in furnishing 
and suggesting the materials for deductive 
thought. It is an inexhaustible fountain of 
those general ideas (whether derived from in- 
duction or not) on which deductive reasoning 
is based; but it rarely employs itself in an ex- 
haustive inquiry as to the operation or conse- 
quences of that general idea. Its habit is to 
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simple case within it, and then to cast it aside. 
A woman’s mind is probably not less occupied 
in induction than in deduction. It is con- 
stantly ascending with rapidity from few facts 
to a general idea, and coming down on a par- 
ticular. A man’s mind ascends slowly through 
many particulars; but having gained the 
broader platform, he endeavors to master all 
that can bé seen fromit. The question of the 
extent of women’s inductive exercise of mind 
depends upon the vexed question how far the 
ideas they strike out with so much fecundity 
are the result of unconscious induction or 
simple insight: but either they have a marvel- 
lous lightning-like faculty of induction, or a 
perhaps still more inexplicable one of direct 
mental insight. Whatever range, however, 
we may ascribe to this latter faculty, it still re- 
mains certain that women are incessant and 
rapid generalizers, and also often hasty and 
rash ones. The nature of their imagination 
tends in the same direction. It is not perhaps 
so comprehensive as that of man; it has not 
the same power of at once presenting a sub- 
ject vividty, and holding it steadily and contin- 
uously before the mind; it is not perhaps so 
searching: but it is much quicker in its move- 
ments, and in much more constant operation ; 
it is far more of an every-day working faculty, 
and far more universally used by women than 
by men asa ministrant in the operation of 
thought. Hitherto, however, the former have 
rarely, if ever, struck out by its aid any of 
those brilliant theories by which men of gen- 
ius seize a truth yet hidden from and un- 
dreamt of by common minds, and cut with one 
fine bold stroke many a Gordian knot of 
knowledge. They use it to inquire what they 
are to do to-day and to-morrow,—to read the 
hearts and to calculate the actions of those 
around them. 

If we were called upon to indicate the 
most marked and deep-seated distinction be- 
tween the minds of men and women, we 
should say that the minds of men rested in 
generals and were stored with particulars, and 
that the minds of women rested in particulars 
and were prolific in general ideas. Men, it is 
said, are occupied with facts, and so they are; 
but it is the characteristic of the highest and 
and most typically masculine intellects always 
to be pressing through facts on to the princi- 
ple which binds them together, and to base 
their lives and practice on the results thus at- 


tained. Women, it is said, are always rush- | 
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ing into general ideas; so they are; but it is 
as a way to particular facts, and they move 
from and are guided by the special relations 
thus educed. The women, we repeat, base 
themselves on the general ideas, but move 
from the deduced fact; the men base them- 
selves on the facts, and move from the de- 
duced principle. 

And the mind of a woman is more fluid, as 
it were, than that of a man; it moves more 
easily, and its operations have a léss cohesive 
and permanent character. A woman thinks 
transiently, and in a hand-to-mouth sort of 
way. She makes a new observation and a 
new deduction for each case, and constantly 
also a new general idea. A man, less quick 
and less fertile, accumulates facts, collects 
them in classes, and combines them by prin- 
ciples ; a woman’s mind is a running stream, 
ever emptying itself and ever freshly sup- 
plied. She takes a bucketful when she wants 
it. Ae man’s mind is a reservoir arranged to 
work a water-wheel. Women are scarcely 
less steady and persevering than men in the 
pursuit of practical ends; they are more full 
of resources and expedients; they have a 
greater appreciation of, and a far greater 
power of wielding, small and indirect influ- 
ences—they have tact; but they do not dis- 
cuss practical matters efficiently when met 
together; they become discursive, set larks 
and run hares ; each is occupied with her own 
idea, and several speak together. They do 
the work excellently: they do not shine in 
the committee-room. 

Connected with these distinctions is the 
fact that the knowledge of women is for the 
most part direct, unreferred, and unclassi- 
fied; they differ from men in having far more 
varied, subtle, and numerous inlets to know- 
ledge; and they rely upon these, and do not 
care to remember and arrange previous expe- 
rience, as a man does. A lady will look a 
servant who comes to be hired in the face, 
and say he is not honest. She cannot tell 
you why she thinks. She says she does not 
like his expression, she feels he is not honest, 
—no consideration would induce her to take 
him into her service. He has the best of 
characters, and you engage him: he robs you 
—you may be quite sure he will do that. 
Years after another man comes: the same 
lady looks him in the face, and says he too is 
not honest; she says so again fresh from her 
mere insight, but you also say he is not hon- 
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est. You say, I remember I had a servant 
with just the same look about him three 
years ago, and he robbed me. This is one 
great distinction of the female intellect ; it 
walks directly and unconsciously, by more 
delicate insight and a more refined and more 
trusted intuition, to an end to which men’s 
minds grope carefully and ploddingly along. 
Women have exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluence in softening the hard and untruthful 
outline which knowledge is apt to assume in 
the hands of direct scientific observers and 
experimenters: they have prevented the 
casting aside of a mass of most valuable 
truth, which is too fine to be caught in the 
material sieve, and eludes the closest ques- 
tioning of the microscope and the test-glass ; 
which is allied with our passions, our feel- 
ings, and especially holds the fine boundary- 
line where mind and matter, sense and spirit, 
wave their floating and _ indistinguishable 
boundaries, and exercise their complex action 
and reaction. Women, acting faithfully on 
their intuitions in such things, and justified 
by the event, teach men also to rely upon 
them in their lives, to give them place in 
their philosophy; and incalculably widening, 
ennobling, and refining is the influence they 
have thus had upon what the world calls its 
knowledge. But their influence, like their 
knowledge, has been direct, immediate, ap- 
plied to particular cases; and it has never, 
therefore, been very generally recognized, or 
moved in us the gratitude that is due from 
us, 

The characteristics of the moral and spirit- 
ual nature of women are closely allied with 
those of their intellect. Their superiority in 
all that depends on intuition; their higher 
apprehension of and fuller life in personal 
relations, as distinguished both from material 
things and abstract ideas ; their deeper power 
of infiuencing and greater dependence on in- 
dividuals, as contrasted with a wider power 
exercised over numbers,—are too obvious not 
to have been often made the subject of re- 
mark, 

It is an idle question which is the higher in 
creation when each is in an equal degree sup- 
plemental to the other; but if the point must 
be mooted, perhaps the following considera- 
tion may indicate the true solution : 

If we glance through the various divisions 
of the animal kingdom, we shal! find that the 
most perfect forms of each division are not 





those through which it passes into the class 
next above it. It is not the horse or the fox- 
hound which treads on the heels of man, but 
the baboon; it is not the rose pr the oak 
which stands on the verge of vegetable and 
animal life, but the fern or the sea-weed. 
Something is lost of the typical completeness 
of each class as it approaches the verge of 
that above it. The same is true of man; it 
is not necessarily the most healthy and highly 
developed specimen which is nearest a higher 
order of beings; and in the distinction of 
sexes, if man be the more perfect creature, 
woman is nearer to the angels. Woman is 
higher than man in her nature; she is less 
noble in the degree of self-control and inde- 
pendent responsibility imposed upon her. 
To man, with instincts less pure, intuitions 
less deep, sensibilities less fine, and a heart 
less faithful and unselfish, has been given a 
weightier charge—to be more entirely under 
his own control, to be mére completely mas- 
ter of himself. Often has human existence 
been compared to the wide ocean, over which 
each winged ship of individual life struggles 
forward through storm and sunshine. Man 
sets the sail and leans over the wheel, bends 
his eye on the compass and the chart, ques- 
tions the heavens of his place, and considers 
with anxious revolving mind what port it 
were best to seek and what course to make; 
asks even whether there be an ultimate haven 
and a pathway across the deep; and, bent on 
knowing rather than trusting, questions the 
silent, unresponsive stars, and casts his lead in 
the fathomless ocean. But woman bears a 
loadstone in her breast, and, standing on the 
prow, gazes forward over the waves, and is 
drawn heavenward by some strong attraction. 
Devious gusts of passion blow her astray; 
and losing once her track, sudden and utter 
shipwreck on sunken rocks or sand too often 
awaits her; but originally she has but to be 
true to her highest instincts, and needs not 
nor cares to distract her mind with question- 
ings of the event. Her nature is higher than 
man’s; but man is set higher above his na- 
ture. To speak thus is of course to express, 
in unmodified language, the extreme tenden+ 
cies of either sex. We do not mean that 
men have no instincts, or women no con- 
sciences, only that each is stronger and fuller 
in one direction than the other. And the 
differences between male and female con- 
sciences illustrate the same thing. The sense 
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of duty, the instinct of right, has in itself no 
discriminating power ; it simply asserts in its 
very action, whenever called into exercise, a 
higher claim to the obedience of the will than 
any other of our moving impulses. But it 
does not itself decide on a course of action, 
any more than hunger tells us what to eat. 
Conscience is the reason brought to bear on 
the sense of duty, rather say it is the verdict 
of the reason (using the word in its large 
sense) enforced by the sense of duty. In 
men destitute of judgment and force of char- 
acter we sometimes see strange vagaries of 
the instinct of duty; and in women, in whom 
the reason is less comprehensive and less dis- 
tinctly supreme over the impulses, the con- 
science is not less binding, but it is certainly 
less consistent than in men. It yields to per- 
sonal considerations, it falls under the sway 
of the affections. You may see one woman 
morbidly conscientious in the discharge of 
some remote duty; &nd not only neglecting, 
as aman often does, others more near and 
more important, but incapable of being con- 
vinced that they are duties. You may see 
another in her ordinary intercourse with those 
around her utterly disregard all the claims 
of sincerity; yet there shall be some one 
whom she loves to whom she is as clear as 
day, and in intercourse with whom she would 
not only not conceal, but think it wicked to 
conceal or distort the least circumstance. 
Where women do feel a duty, however, they 
are generally more exact and scrupulous in 
the performance of it than men. Their sins 
are for the most part sins against higher im- 
pulses, the simple permission of a lower im- 
pulse to outweigh a higher one where the 
collision is so simple that the judgment has 
no place. A man feels more deeply a sin 
against his deliberate convictions; he throws 
the sins of impulse aside more lightly, espe- 
cially if the temptation has been strong and 
sudden; but they weigh heavier on a woman, 
and they degrade her the more because her 
charaeter does depend more on the unbroken 
strength of her higher impulses. Again, 
compassion to the individual is the woman’s 
virtue, justice to all the man’s. But there is 
no need to point out the familiar operation 
of the more instinctive nature of woman 
finding its life among personal relations; 
suffice it that out of these spring her gra- 
cious prerogative and happiest attribute—the 
power to live in others, through the affections 
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to enjoy self-sacrifice, and, high above these, 
the faculty through love to discern and rest 
upon a personal God. We do not say that 
the influence of woman has kept personal re- 
ligion alive in the world; yet the truth lies 
not far from this; and certainly there are 
thousands of men who owe it to her alone 
that they have ever soared above a cold and 
stoical conscientiousness. This is a higher 
office than preaching, or legislating, or “ in- 
culeating ideas,” or rivalling men in any of 
the more general but less profound influences 
they exercise over their fellows. In religious 
life, as elsewhere, the highest of all is not 
that which is specially masculine or feminine, 
but which unites the -best of both, which is 
based on the most conscious and deliberate 
self-surrender of the will to the highest 
claims,—which vivifies conscience by love, and 
loves God because he is good. 

There is avast deal which women have 
taught men, and men have then taught the 
world; and which the men alone. have had 
the credit for, because the woman’s share is 
untraceable. But, cry some of our modern 
ladies, this is exactly what we wish to avoid; 
we can teach the world directly, and we insist 
on being allowed to do so. If our sphere has 
been hitherto more personal, it is because you 
have forced seclusion and restriction upon us. 
Educate us like yourselves, and we shall be 
competent to fill the same place as you do 
and discharge the same duties. With extreme 
deference, we do not think this is quite so; 
we cannot believe, what is nowadays so broadly 
asserted, that the difference between the male 
and the female intellect is due entirely to dif- 
ference of education and circumstance, and 
that women, placed under the same conditions 
as men, would become men except in the bare 
physical distinctions of sex. If the education 
and lives of women have been so utterly ob- 
literative of such important qualities, it seems 
strange they should have retained what they 
have got. No influences have succeeded in 
making them stupid, in destroying the spring 
and vivacity of their minds, their readiness, 
their facility, their abundant resource. Yet 
their education has been little, if at all, di- 
rected to foster these qualities more than 
those of reflection and comprehensive thought. 
Reverse the question. Do not men in innu- 
merable instances develop the characteristic 
masculine intellect in all its force, totally 





irrespective of any training whatever: and is 
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it supposed that any care, however sedulous, 
would make the mass of nien rivals of the 
mass of women in those qualities which we 
have indicated as specially belonging to the 
latter? But it is fighting with shadows to 
combat such an assertion. The evidente of 
facts against it is scattered, minute, appealing 
in varied form to individual minds and expe- 
riences; but it is overwhelming to all but the 
most prejudiced minds. On the other hand, 
none will deny that much is due to education; 
nor can any limits be assigned & priori to the 
intellectual achievements of which a judicious 
training might make the female mind capable. 
We only say that men with equal advantages 
will go further in their own direction. The 
same pains bestowed on an average boy and 
girl, will not make the girl so patient and 
accurate an investigator as the boy; but 
neither will it give the boy so quick and sug- 
gestive a mind as that of the girl. There can 
beno doubt, however, that our modern system 
of female education does great injustice and 
injury to the subjects of it; part of educa- 
tion at least ought to be directed to preserv- 
ing the baiance of faculties. In saying this, 
we do not urge, as some have done, that its 
office is to create and maintain an equilibrium 
of powers, and that those which are naturally 
the most strong should be allowed to rest in 
the vain endeavor to place the weaker ones on 
a level. with them; that because a boy has a 


_ taste for languages you should confine him to 


mathematics, or because he is a soldier by 
nature try to make him a clergyman by pro- 
fession: the true rule probably is, to give by 
education the strongest propulsion in the di- 
rection in which a man naturally leans, pro- 
vided it.be a desirable one, and at the same 
time sedulously to guard against absolute de- 
ficiency in any other direction; to preserve 
an impetus, and to guard against an over-bal- 
ance. We shall make nothing of attempting 
te make men of women; but there remains 
much to be done in opposition to a system 
Which hems them so closely within certain 
limits of range, and urges them so exclusively 
along the distinctively feminine path. All 
honor to those who, without losing sight of 
insurmountable and ineffaceable distinctions, 
bend their practical efforts to giving a broader 
and completer character to the education of 
girls, and insist that they shall not be de- 
barred from studies, and, above all, from 
modes of study, which strengthen and invigo- 
rate the reflective powers, 


Those modern Amazons who insist upon 
setting up their sex asa separate class of be- 
ings, naturally at enmity with man, and by him 
unjustly subjugated and ignorantly tyrannized 
over, are fond of speaking of us as if we either 
‘followed a Machiavellian policy in keeping our 
wives and daughters ignorant, or as if as @ 
matter of taste we preferred to associate with 
ignorant females that we may rejoice in our 
superiority. This is a mistake. No doubt 
Lieutenant Smith, skilled only in horses, does 
dislike a young lady to mention Dante; and 
Jones, who has contracted all he once knew 
into a familiarity with the prices and quality 
of cotton, trembles to be asked what Kepler’s 
laws are; but it is an error to suppose that 
educated men prefer the society of uninformed 
women. Perhaps, indeed, there is no intel- 
lectual exercise so delightful, or so highly ap- 
preciated on either side, as the interchange of 
ideas between cultivated minds of the different 
sexes. From a female mind on a level with 
his own a man gathers much more that is new 
and interesting to him than from conversation 
with a fellow-man; he sees a new side of old 
ideas, and is presented with a thousand deli- 
cate suggestions beyond the reach of his own 
faculties ; nay, often when his mind is satu- 
rated with knowledge which yet forms a 
turbid incoherent mass, the touch of a woman’s 
mind, some hint—vague perhaps, but far« 
reaching—will make it shoot into sudden 
crystalline harmony. It is idle to say that 
men, whenever they are worthy of it, do not 
appreciate this sort of intercourse, that they 
do not consider it one of the highest pleasures 
of their lives. But they hate, and most justly 
hate, women who parade their knowledge and 
their cleverness for the gratification of their 
own vanity, who are so narrow-minded that 
they can talk nothing but information, and so 
indifferent to the sufferings of others as to 
obtrude it on them without regard to the 
occasion. Bores are selfish, callous, pachy- 
dermatous animals; and these qualities are 
peculiarly disagreeable in women. This is a 
class all agree to avoid; but that intellectual 
culture of the very highest order to which 
they can attain is not as good and as desira- 
ble for women as it is for men, none but those 
who are either narrow-minded, or themselves 
ignorant will care to deny. Of course the 
pursuit of intellectual excellence must not in 
women interfere with higher and nearer 





duties ; but neither must it do so in men; and 
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the only real difference which exists is, that 
the natural pursuits of men make a severe 
training of the intellect and a complete 
stocking of the mind more universally and 
necessarily a duty with them than with women. 
Do any women complain of this? Much 
more justly might men regret that the ar- 
rangements of society and the necessities of 
life leave them so much less opportunity than 
women for the cultivation of the heart. The 
greatest deficiency in female education is, and 
ever has been, the absence of means for form- 
ing trained habits of thought; and it is im- 
possible to say how much of the rash and 
desultory reasoning of women, and their want 
of amenableness to logical proof, is the result 
of their defective education. An opinion of 
female tact, insight into character, and in- 
stincts of management formed in the harems 
of the East, would not differ widely from one 
formed in the drawing-rooms of London ; but 
the estimates of intellectual capacity made in 
the two places would vary as if made of two 
different kinds of creatures. The highest de- 
velopment of the human mind lies on the 
verge between the sexes; and though the 
main distinctions are permanent, it can scarcely 
be doubted that in the progress of civilization 
they will be ever growing less marked and 
prominent: only we are apt to make the 
great mistake that all the improvement is to 
be in one direction, that the minds of women 
are always to be elevated and strengthened 
by making them more like those of men; 
whereas the fact is, that a great deal remains 
to be done for the intellects of men by making 
them more like those of women. 

What is most needed in female education is 
not so much a change in the subject towards 
which it is directed, at least in its better forms, 
as a change in its whole method. Men are 
taught books too much, and things too little ; 
but women infinitely more so. The notion is 
still common that the most important part of 
knowledge consists in knowing what other 
men have said about things; to be familiar 
not with what is, but with what is printed. 
But girls are never taken past this step. The 
idea is never suggested to them that there are 
subjects of inquiry in the world, things about 
which the truth is to be found out, actual ex- 
istences of which correct ideas are to be formed 
by the imagination and memory and reasoning 
powers. They are encouraged in the idea 
that history is what Mr. Hume has said, in- 


stead of being led to look back into the actual 
past, and to gather from every possible source 
an insight into its forms and conditions: they 
think geography lies in Butler’s Atlas, and 
consists in being able to name rivers, or put 
Pyour finger on a town in the map, instead of 
scanning the real physical contour and charac- 
ter of a country: they are left unacquainted 
with the most attractive aspects of science, or 
taught only afew particulars by rote: they 
can name the parts of a flower, and talk of 
calyx and corolla; but are they taught to 
study botany in their gardens, and to exam- 
ine for themselves how plants live and grow? 
In astronomy a few perhaps can tell you the 
distance of the sun, or explain how the moon 
is eclipsed ; but where will you find one, with- 
out some special advantages, who has looked 
on the heavens themselves, is familiar with the 
apparent motions of the sun and stars, and 
has some idea of the sort of reasoning by 
which the mighty results of the science have 
been obtained? If women (and men too) were 
taught to look straight at the subjects of in- 
quiry, and not exclusively at their reflections in 
books,—if they studied less, and inquired more, 
—their minds would be in a very different state 
from what they are, their attention would be 
far more deeply engaged, the interest aroused 
would be much more profound and lively, and 
we should have fewer complaints of vacuous 
hours and destitution of mental occupation. 
It is much to be regretted that, for the most 
part, the education of girls ceases just at the 
time when the intellect is most alive and im- 
pressions the most deep and lasting ; when the 
whole mind, first conscious of its real powers, 
is eager to test them, and presses with fresh- 
ness and vigor into the realms of thought. 
Then we say, you have learned music and 
French; it is now time you should practise 
dancing‘and dinner-parties. Most of them 
cheerfully acquiesce in this new course of in- 
struction, others of a higher bent grasp at 
some degree of wider cultivation. The aids 
for attaining it are certainly greater than they 
were, but they are still defective and very lim- 
ited in their operation: it is only extraordi- 
nary minds which, when thrown on their own 
resources, have the perseverance and energy 
necessary for self-education, and it is next to 
impossible that any should perceive the neces- 
sity for, and observe the conditions of, strict 
intellectual training. Something has been 





done io remedy this defect by the higher la- 
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dies’ colleges, which; if they be worked with | 


a patience and wisdom worthy of the idea in 
which they originated, will prove the most re- 
markable and valuable educational feature of 


these times, and the highest possible boon to | 


the women of the middle classes. 

Another advantage of studying realities, 
and emancipating ourselves to some degree 
from the enervating postration before print 
now so universal, would be, that ,individual 
minds having something of their own, there 
would be something to impart and gain in the 
intercourse between mind and mind. Con- 
versation still exists, but only among those 
who have experience or ideas of their own, 
What is the use of hearing a person’s discon- 
nected and confused recollections of what you 
can buy all clear for a shilling? We think it 
easier to get information from a book than 
from a neighbor; but if the neighbor has in- 
formation of his own it is different. Common 
subjects of intellectual interest make far bet- 
ter subject-matter for conversation and mental 
intercourse than reading a book together. 
The “art of conversation,” we all know, has 
perished,— that is an old story ; but all oral 
interchange of idea seems likely to go after 
it. We amuse ourselves with the pains taken 
to converse well by our forefathers, and think 
we have improved on all that; but the fact 
is, we have improved it away altogether; and 
after asking where you drove to-day, and 
what that fellow got for poaching, we “join 
the ladies.” If we say any thing there, we 
ask them if they have seen A lately, or if they 
know B. But we need not say any thing. 
We knew a gentleman in past days who, when 
the company were gone, would draw his chair 
to the fire, and say, “ Now let’s be jolly, and 
not talk.” Nowadays he might have been 
jolly all the evening. If a man will ask for 
our ideas on a subject, we put him off as 
briefly as possible: we have them, but we can- 
not be bored to explain them; it is a process 
Wwe are not accustomed to. Even the young 
ladies are becoming brusque and monosylla- 
bic. They say “ha ha!” like the horse in the 
book of Job, and go on dancing. More is 
lost in this way—in readiness, accuracy, and 
what we may call general handiness of 
mind—than we think for. We have many 
more avenues to knowledge open to us than 


our fathers had, but the floating mass of 


thought and general activity of mind in mod- 
ern society is certainly less proportionately to 





the ground which our research has covered 
than it was in the reign of George III. Both 
men and women of that day obtained much 
more intellectual exercise out of far more lim- 
ited materials than we now possess. The la- 
dies of that day had narrower educations, and 
were more engrossed in household details, than 
those of our own; but they had more activity 
of mind in proportion to their acquirements, 
and freer intellectual intercourse with men. 
We dare say nothing of our wives; but we 
cannot help thinking our mothers were more 
agreeable, more social, and enjoyed a more 
lively and genuine interchange of thought 
with the young fellows of their day, than our 
daughters do. Charming clever women, thank 
Heaven, still exist; but there was something 
very delightful about our grandmothers. Wit- 
ness gentle Anne Elliot, and sensible spir- 
ited Eligabeth Bennett. One thing we may 
notice: there seems to have been a better bal- 
ance than we now see between the mind and 
the feelings. Women indulge their feelings 
too much. They always were in danger of 
that; but now they ponder upon them. In 
the absence of external subjects of real inter- 
est, they employ their thoughts on their feel- 
ings, which are of real interest. They turn 
their nice observation and their imagmation 
to the contemplation of the aspect and work- 
ing of character viewed almost exclusively in 
this aspect. The justly celebrated efforts of 
modern female novelists are all studies and 
representations of passions and sentiments. 
Characters are drawn and distinguished with 
exquisite discrimination and felicity, but only 
one side of human nature is developed. Above 
all, there is in many writers an exacerbation 
of moral sentiment, against which there must 
be a reaction, and which we fear will end in a 
return to the perusal of Dr. Franklin. 

The theory of female education is some- 
what perplexing, to say nothing of the prac- 
tice. On the one hand is the idea, now some- 
what worn out, that girls should be taught 
only what will make them useful in their 
homes, and agreeable to their husbands. The 
other extreme is represented, if not in its 
best, yet in its most exaggerated form, by 
Miss Bessie Raynér Parkes. She is extremely 
desirous that all young women should be 
taught every thing, and that immediately 
She is urgent about it. “It appears most 
necessary,” she says, “to open all subjects of 
thought to young women, and to facilitate 
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their pursuit of all and any even to the 
farthest limits.” There is often a confusion 
between learning and teaching. It is quite 
true that we have no right, even if we had 
the power, to limit by any arbitrary standard 
the mental activity and studious research of 
women ; still more do we do them injustice if 
we attempt to cramp their stature with the 
idea of forming them so as to minister most 
perfectly to the supposed wishes and happi- 
ness of man. This is but a refined remnant 
of the institution of female slavery. The 
idea is as false as it is unjust that the best 
interests of the sexes are not compatible with 
one another, and of equal importance. The 
highest possible cultivation of the faculties of 
women ought clearly to be subjected to no 
artificial hindrances, either of law or conven- 
tional restraint. But education is a complex 
matter. We not only educe the powers, as 
Miss Parkes tells us, we direct them to ends; 
and, to a certain extent, we not only develop, 
we mould the character. If we find a little 
girl given to telling fibs, we do not foster that 
tendency; if we find her always poring over 
her books, or gossiping with Anna Maria in 
the corner about possible lovers, we send, or 
ought to send, her out to play. And if we 
attempt to mould character, and to educate 
the various powers, we must be guided by 
some notion of the condittons in which the 
former is to be placed, and the objects to 
which the latter are to be directed. And 
here arises a strong divergence of opinion. 
We say the sphere of woman is home, and 
her influence personal. Man, we say, finds 
his activity in the world, and moves minds in 
masses and from a distance. But while we 
acknowledge that it is good for men to culti- 
vate the home affections, and draw closer his 
personal relations with others, we do not so 
readily acknowledge that it is well for women 
to have a sufficient field for their energies, 
and to exercise comprehensiveness of mind. 
This is a truth which would be more readily 
admitted if it were not so constantly dis- 
torted ;.if the claim made were for an exten- 
sion of the woman’s field, rather than one’ to 
usurp the field of man. When we see women 
urging their right to be attorneys, legislators, 
and militiamen, we sometimes wonder that 
the other sex are so patient of their depriva- 
tions, and so slow to urge claims which are 
surely as much founded in justice. Why have 
we not “Man’s Right to the Nursery,” by a 





Lieutenant in her Majesty’s Foot-guards; or 
“A Claim to Lie-in,” by a Templar? An 
Esquimaux gentleman once suckled a baby; 
it is but habit and neglected education which 
debars us all of this privilege. 

The truth is obvious enough: women, as a 
class, can no more become men than inen can 
become women. Doubtless there is for both 
sexes a common ground of thought and intel- 
lectual activity, a common ground of moral 
sentiment, and a common ground of practical 
work, It is there that human nature assumes 
its most perfect aspect; and the upward prog- 
ress of mankind will probably continue to be 
marked, as it has hitherto been, by an increas- 
ing assimilation between the characters of the 
sexes and a closer approach to identity in 
their pursuits. But because the happiest land 
lies on the confines, it is the more necessary 
that the one should not pass over to the other. 
And there is no bitterer satire passed, or 
graver injustice done to women, than by those 
of their own sex who assume so passionately 
that every thing that is masculine must be 
desirable for women, and better than what 
they have of their own; and who quit the 
pleasant glories of their own seats, to sally 
out and snatch the most rugged and outlying 
bits of the territory of their neighbor man. 
Women must be true to their own high quali- 
ties and important duties, if they are to draw 
men up to themselves in those many points 
in which we are inferior to them; and men 
must cease egotistically to assume that they 
hold an incontestably higher place, and learn 
that it will benefit themselves in many respects 
to become more of women, and that the more 
they approach women: on the higher side of 
their characters, the less danger there will be 
of their becoming effeminate, t.e. approaching 
them in their weaknesses, “Men,” says a 
Westminster reviewer, “ cannot retain manli- 
ness unless women acquire it.” It is true, 
feeble women make feeble men, and vice 
versd; but it is not true that the reverse of a 
feeble woman is a manly woman. A manly 
woman is a very feeble man, a feeble man is 
a manly woman. But a strong man is a 
strong man, and a strong woman is—strange 
as it may sound to the reviewer—a strong 
woman, and not the less a true woman, and 
very different from what we call a strong- 
minded one. A great deal of the false ex- 
treme to which the claim for women of male 
functions is pushed arises from its having 
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sprung from the real wants of a certain class, 
and having been argued too exclusively from 
the position and point of view of its members. 
It is the common, though unexpressed, as- 
sumption of this body of female-right vindica- 
tors, that unmarried women and unprotected 
females constitute the sex; and that to meet 
their wants they have a right to demand that 
the arrangements of society shall be upset 
and remodelled. They have a right, and a 
very fair right, to demand that room shall be 
made for them in our social organization, and 
may justly, to some extent, complain that, 
under our present arrangements, the avenues 
to occupation and the gaining of an inde- 
pendent livelihood are too much choked 
against them; but they have no right what- 
ever to judge of the nature of all women, and 
the field of circumstance best adapted to 
them, according to the wants and ideas of this 
section of them. It should be remembered 
that of women these are the least truly wo- 
men, and that it is most misleading to assume 
them as representatives of their sex. There 
are two ways in which women and men ap- 
proach and modify one another. The one is 
where they are drawn together by the affec- 
tions, where mutual sympathies, moral and 
intellectual, are aroused: “ Les gouts se com- 
muniquent, les sentimens se repandent, les 
idées deviennent communes, les facultés in- 
se modélent mutuellement.” 
Yet so far are they from being merged in one 
another by this union, that each sex acquires 
from it its most complete and characteristic 
development; each gains from the other, and 
strengthens what it has best of its own; they 
approach not by abnegations, but by additions, 
each from the other, of what is necessary to 
raise either man or woman to the fullness of 
the perfect creature. ‘Tennyson has said it 
the best : 


“ For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is 
this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 





The other mode of approach is the reverse 
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of this, where men brought up apart from 
women, and women debarred more or less 
from the society of men, lose not only the 
benefit of what each can give the other, but 
something of the truest characteristics of their 
own sex, which are not developed in their 
fullness and beauty except when the affections 
and sympathies, aroused by free intercourse, 
have their full play. These men and women 
approach on a sort of neutral ground. Such 
women are more of men than the others; 
but it is because they are less of women: the 
two grow like one another by respective loss, 
not by respective gain. Many things which 
these more neutral women may dare and do 
without injury, are not fitted for more real 
women. Many circumstances which will suit 
the one will not suit the other. If society 
can be arranged,—and doubtless, as far as 
the defectiveness of human arrangements will 
allow, it both can and ought to be,—so as to 
give free scope to both, this is what is most 
of all things to be desired; but if the two 
come into competition, it is clear which ought 
to receive the advantage. Yet almost invari- 
ably it is the position of the neutral class 
which is specially had in view, and to whose 
supposed wants changes are to be adapted. 
We do not say this is exclusively so, but we 
do say that the great mass of thought and 
disputation on this subject is imbued with this 
idea, and that many arguments professing to 
be adapted to the wants and position of all 
women are in reality only applicable to this 
portion of them ; and often it is plainly said, 
“we do not care for wives and mothers—they 
are well provided for, they have husbands 
and children ;” but husbands and fathers take 
an interest in this class of women, and they 
will naturally continue to look at the question 
almost too exclusively from this side. The 
real difficulty is, as to the influence to be 
brought to bear upon young women whose 
destiny in life is as yet undecided, of whom 
none can tell whether they are to encounter 
those perils of matrimony over which deca- 
descent virgins sigh so affectingly, or are to 
enjoy what has been indulgently or ironically 
called the state of single blessedness. Are 
women to be brought up to be wives or un- 
married independent women, or can an educa- 
tion be devised which will adapt them equally 
well to be either? If there can, this is the 
thing to be aimed at; but is this the thing 
which the more enlightened reprovers of what 
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are pleasantly called female wrongs do aim 
at? Doubtless the education of girls has 
hitherto fallen short of both these aims, and 
confined itself in great measure to teaching 
them, not things most advantageous to them- 
selves either in the married or unmarried 
state, but things adapted to get them married. 
Still the whole mass of social opinion about 
women, the conventional influences which sur- 
round and mould them, are mainly adapted 
to their position as wives and mothers. We 
are by no means disposed to deny that both 
the direct training of girls and the environ- 
ment of opinion in which they live, might 
advantageously be in some degree altered so 
as to leave them with fuller resources to meet 
the demands and face the privations of un- 
married life. But an excess in this direction 
is most of all things to be deprecated; and 
there is. undoubtedly a growing-body of opin- 
ion which favors this excess. It is constantly 
asserted, or implied, that all women ought to 
be educated asif they were men and were 
going to live as men, nay more, that the life 
of man is necessary to their complete educa- 
tion ; you must, it is said, shut no avenue of 
knowledge to women, and debar them from 
no occupation through any false fear of soil- 
ing their purity or hardening their nature. 
Now if the woman is to be educated to fight 
the battle of life.in the same ranks and under 
the same discipline as the man, she must no 
doubt learn early to fit herself for the rough- 
nesses of the campaign; but if to the normal 
condition of a woman’s life the freshest bloom 
of delicacy, the grace and depth of unvulgar- 
ized emotions, and a nature unhardened by 
the keen pursuit of selfish interests, are not 
only the highest crown, but the most necessary 
conditions of her highest function and influ- 
ence, is it wise to endanger these at the out- 
set? Two replies are made. It is said, wo- 
man is an earthly creature; and it is idle to 
strive after supermundane purity. Most true, 
only let us have a guid pro quo. If women 
are to be exposed to a larger extent than 
hitherto to the ruder and coarser influences 
of life, let us take what care we can that they 
lose no more than is necessary, and nothing 
without an adequate countervailing benefit. 
Again it is said, if woman be that pure and 
lofty being you describe her and would fain 
have her remain, raised by a holier and finer 
nature above the man, she may be fearlessly 
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will pass unsullied through them. But this 
is by no means so certain as it is assumed to 
be. Doubtless the innate delicacy and mod- 
esty of women is greater than that of men 
from this axiom we all start ; but experience 
seems to prove that their finer bloom is more 
easily rubbed off. The stronger nature of 
man is better fitted for the ruder trials it has 
to undergo; contamination neither stains it 
so deeply nor leaves so permanent a mark. 
He is, as we have said, less dependent in his 
nature than woman, and daily we see men 
retrieving themselves from impressions and 
habits which must permanently have degraded 
a woman. Of course the man suffers loss; 
he can never be what he might have been 
had he been true to himself and placed under 
happier conditions; but undoubtedly he has 
more power of casting his slough than the 
woman has; and things which rub off his 
rough outside, sink into and decay the softer 
nature of a woman. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
speaking of the contact of a higher ‘nature 
with extraneous misery or debasement. When 
the divine affection of pity, or the yet higher 
resolve of duty, inspired by Christian charity 
and Christian patriotism, lead the way, Flor 
ence Nightingale and her band of nurses may 
walk with ministering hands through the 
loathsome hospitals of war, or Elizabeth Fry 
visit to redeem the vicious and polluted in- 
mates of the prison; and a stain shall no 


more touch them than water cling to polished 


steel. It is of the evils of a competitive 
struggle we speak, with its temptations to 
selfishness, to dishonesty, to untruthfulness, 
its not easy reconcilement with modesty and 
self-forgetfulness ; it is of the dangers which 
must necessarily, and undoubtedly do, hang 
about many of the avenues of knowledge. 
Ought women rashly to expose themselves to 
these? And there is danger that they venture 
raslily; extremes have a charm for them. 
There are signs enough of this in what ad- 
vanced women write on education. They 
doy’ like the commonplace difficulties of the 
beginning, the patient training of intellect, 
which is what they most want. They prefer 
something easy and outré. Miss Parkes does 
so. We have cited her before as the advocate 
of teaching all things; we may cite her again 
to show that she really means to exclude all 
discrimination. She does, indeed, give Euclid 





exposed to the same influences as he is, and 


a condescending half-contemptuous nod of 




















Sand.” We cannot help saying this is not 
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approbation in passing. It is not, however, 
mathematics that she urges as a discipline for 
the tender and discursive intellect of young 
girls, nor the exact study of one of the com- 
pleter languages, nor the methodic pursuit of 
some branch of natural science (indeed, these 
things-do seem poor beside all knowledge); 
but she thinks that the subject of the relation 
of the sexes, which we are told includes in it 
“the passjonal influences of women,” should 
certainly engage the attention of young 
women, and that it ought to be pursued with 
entire thoroughness; that granting this, it is 
preposterous. to debar girls from “ Chaucer 
and Dryden, Ben Jonson and Fielding,” and 
they must be well grounded in “George 


only nonsense, but nonsense of a very un- 
pleasant sort. It is difficult to say why Dry- 
den and Jonson are named, except from a 
sort of wanton love of pushing the theory 
beyond all the limits assigned by decency and 
common sense. There is nothing in either of 
these afithors that bears on the relations of 
the sexes, except perhaps some of the most 
unmitigatedly indecent parts of their plays; 
and to read these parts for the sake of the 
knowledge to be derived from them, would 
be as if a well-dressed woman should insist 
on wading up a sewer to secure a pin. 
Knowledge may be bought too dear, and we 
daily and most justly sacrifice the acquisition 
of it to higher considerations. Still it may 


& woman who is genuinely drawn towards it, 
self-responsible alone, and of mature mind. 
It may be true that the pure thirst for. knowl- 
edge may carry her safe through even such a 
path ; but the idea of teaching young girls to 
study the sexual relations with these works 
for text-books is excusable only under the 
assumption that the lady isa theorist who 
has not realized the working of her vague 
ideas. Practically her recommendation is 
not a very dangerous one. Few people would 
send their daughters to attend the lectures of 
the Professor of the Passional Influences who 
proposes to read George Sand with his pupils ; 
instinct and experience have alike made plain 
the ruinous effect, to boys and girls alike, of 
stimulating feelings through the imagination 
before they have met a legitimate natural de- 
velopment and practical object. 

Difficult as well as dangerous knowledge 


is not simple and dull. “There is,” she tells 
us, “one branch of education so important in 
itself, so admirable as a method of exact 
training, and so calculated to supply that lack 
of interest in large subjects for which women 
have been hitherto reproached, that it must 
receive specific mention,—it is the study of 
the Science of Social and Political Economy.” 
We are desired to “take the three reasons 
for the pursuit of this study by women sepa- 
rately: Firstly, it is most important to that 
sex who are expected more and more to un- 
dertake the application of detailed relief for 
social ills. . . . Secondly, angther important 
reason consists in its excellence as a means of 
training the mind to attain power as an in- 
strument, for which we so often hear the less 
daily applicable science of mathematics com- 
mended. . . . Thirdly, this study is perhaps 
the most thorough help in developing the 
minds of young people. .. . Once imbued 
with the theoretical principles of social wel- 
fare, women would soon learn to feel an active 
interest in the special application of those 
principles daily treated of in the public 
papers,” &c. Much more of the same sort. 
Miss Parkes, however, is not responsible at 
first hand for the idea of teaching social sci- 
ence to the young. To us it seems a carica- 
ture of beginning at the end. That science 
which is of all others the most complex, the 
most difficult, and the least ascertained is 
recommended as a whetstone to the intellects 
of boys and girls. The real fact is, that you 
may get them to learn its more obvious prin- 
ciples by rote, but that not one in a hundred 
of mature minds is competent to appreciate 
even its difficulties and shortcomings. To 
recommend it as a training for young people 
is as if the ascent of Mont Blane should be 
recommended for teaching babies to walk. 
First, it is important to children who will be 
expected to walk up-hill; secondly, it is excel- 
lent as a means of training- the legs as an in- 
strument of progression; thirdly, it is per- 
haps the most thorough help in developing 
the bodies of little people. We are not say- 
ing that women ought not to study political 
economy and social science, that they are in- 
capable of comprehending it as far as it is 
settled, and ‘of furnishing new ideas for its 
greater fixity and extension; we do not say 
that minds though young, should not, if al- 
ready trained to steady thought, occupy them- 
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that it is of all things the most preposterous 
to attempt to use it for either sex as an in- 
strument for early training of the intellect in- 
stead of such things as arithmetic and geom- 
etry. The preponderating place assigned to 
it, and the idea of its serving as a substitute 
for mathematics, indicate truly the feminine 
tendency to give the slip to those duller things 
in which girls really most want training, and 
to substitute for them something which shall 
be immediately interesting and admit of end- 
less discussion. 

It is not our object here to enter upon the 
question of non-domestic employment for 
women in its economical bearings. It is 
enough to say in passing, that the objection 
based on the tendency of their interference to 
lower the wages of male labor is untenable. 
The social and educational influences of such 
employment has, however, received an ela- 
borate-treatment in one of the books before 
us; and may properly give occasion for a 
few remarks in pursuance of what we have 
said above. ‘The author is in earnest; but is 
too apt to think that this entitles him to be 
prosy and ititerminable, He sometimes over- 
states his facts, and often over-strains his 
arguments ; but he has patiently and carefully 
gathered his subject-matter together, and 
treats it with vigor and not without occasional 
eloquence. Many of his observations com- 
mend themselves by their truth and appro- 
priateness ; but we cannot help thinking that 
his main views are pushed to an extreme 
which deprives them of truth and value. He 
complains, and justly, of the distinction 
which so early takes place between. the 
studies of boys and girls, of social conven- 
tions which limit their free intercourse, of the 
ever-widening divergence of intellectual cul- 
ture, especially in the middle classes, and of 
the too-frequent perishing of ali mental sym- 
pathy and intercourse of thought through 
pure inanition or want of common grounds of 
interest. But he is not less eloquent in his 
description of the evil than he is confident in 
his proposal of a remedy, The women must 
join the men in their work. Men and women 
of the higher classes, says our author, lead a 
life of leisure, and sympathize on the common 
ground of their amusements; men and wo- 
men of the lower classes meet on the ground 
of their common labor. The men of the 
middle classes stand apart from the women ; 
they are wrapped up in industry; all their 





ideas and their whole life are bound up in #t; 
and before the women can enter into their 
feelings and share their thoughts, they too 
must be absorbed in industrial occupation, 
For this purpose it is that woman isto be 
educated, that she is to study science, that 
she is to mingle in the struggle of life; that 
she may be able to talk shop to her husband; 
that she may share the narrow-mindedness 
from which in reality it is her sphere to ele 
vate him. His idea is that this is an indus 
trial age, and that until the women are 
industrial too they will have no sufficient 
common interests with the men. He thinks 
if women thronged the markets and the ex- 
changes, overlooked the mills, navigated the 
ships, they would have something to talk. 
about to their brothers and husbands, and 
that men and women would cease to occupy 
different corners of the room at evening 
parties. He thinks public spirit would in- 
crease; and that there would. be fewer bank- 
ruptcies if ladies made up their husbands’ 
ledgers. If young people would discuss the 
price of stocks and the prospects of the iron- 
trade, there would be less idle flirtation, and 
proposals for marriage would be based upon 
more solid grounds of preference than “a 
fascinating manner or a taking look,” whieh 
he assumes to be their sole foundation as 
things are now arranged. 

Man, we are told, comes in jaded and har 
assecl with the cares of the day, and wearied 
by incessant occupation in practical affairs, 
What does he want? Rest. ‘Yes; but 
rather intellectual relaxation. Strange rem- 
edy, to provide him a wife and daughters 
who shall be able to discuss with him the 
chances of Great-Westerns recovering, of 
calculate the price at which it is safe to invest 
in leasehold houses: there being ladies too 
who, it is to be remembered, ought to come 
in equally jaded with himself. 

Strange compliment to the woman is the 
tacit assumption which prevails throughout 
the book, and which we have before censured 
for its injustice, that the midst flattering 
tribute to her capacity is to assume that she 
can do all that man can; and that the very 
highest elevation of her destiny is to be per 
mitted to share in his functions, and to go 
down and partake the vicissitudes of his 
worldly career. Is this her place and her 
function? Is this sort of common labor the 
true ground of union? It is true, many men 
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of the middle class: are entirely devoted to 
« industrial occupation,” by which the writer 
simply means the industrious pursuit of wealth ; 
true that their whole activity, physical and 
mental, is apt to become absorbed in this 
occupation, and that they allow themselves 
no room for relaxation of mind, scarcely 
even for rest. The writer states it still more 
strongly, more strongly perhaps than is true : 
but it is true that there is a tendency to ex- 
cessive engrossment in “ business ;” and this 
not only among those with whom it is a real 
and necessary struggle for existence, but 
among others with whom it is only the grati- 
fication of ambition or the adherence to 
habit. And it is, we are told, because the 
women do not join in all this that there is a 
want of sympathy between them and the 
men, isolation, and so on. But, we may be 
flowed to ask, is this a state of things in it- 
self desirable; or is it a danger to contend 
against which we should jealously preserve 
every influence we possess? Is it not rather 
to be wished that men should aim at a scope 
gf thought beyond the details of their daily 
avocations ; that they should be familiar with 
higher interests, and think them worth some 
sacrifice of small ambitions; and that they 
should seek their relaxation from the unavoid- 
able labor of earning a livelihood, not in talk- 
ing over their pursuits, or in a state of mental 
stupefaction like that of an over-gorged boa- 
constrictor, but in a change of mental pur- 
suits which may give increased width and 
power to the mind, and may at once refresh 
and animate? If it be unwise for a lawyer 
to, associate only with lawyers, priests with 
priests, and women with women,—if college 
dons grow dull and narrow, and tradesmen 
ineffectually muddle their brains in their 
clubs,—then it surely must be unwise to carry 
into our homes the atmosphere of our shops. 

Then the old idea is still true, that it is just 
in her position, aloof in some degree from 
the sweat and turmoil of life, from the harass- 
ing and exhausting struggles of daily bread- 
winning, that the woman finds her truest 
sphere. ‘The deeper the man is drawn into 
the strife, the more important it is that the 
woman should stand outside it: then, when 
the day’s work is over, she helps him to rise 
into a higher atmosphere; then it should be 
his endeavor to draw near to her. But to 
profit fully by the opportunities which inter- 
Course with women affords for clearing our 
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mental weather and elevating and- refining 
our tone of thought, we must strive on our 
side to approach them, to gain something of 
their facility of apprehension, their power of 
holding the thought lightly in hand, of using 
the intellect readily and gracefully, and on 
subjects close at hand and not necessarily 
either immediately useful or immensely im- 
portant ; we must get rid of the notion that 
they are always wrong when they move too 
fast for us, and that they were created to be 
defeated in argument and to be reproached 
for not seeing they are defeated. We must 
cease to claim a superiority for having once 
known and since forgotten Greek and Latin, 
and learn how much food for discussion and 
intellectual intercourse is to be found in the 
literature of modern Europe. Women per- 
haps study accomplishments too much; men 
—Englishmen at least—certainly study them 
too little. It is all very well for Thompson 
to think he is solid, and above that sort of 
thing; the wife of his bosom knows and 
assiduously conceals the real fact that he is 
stupid and unequal to it. Brown is a reserved: 
Briton ; that is, he is totally incapable of con- 
versation. Most Englishmen are disgrace- 
fully ignorant of music. It is not because 
they have no time that married women give 
up “playing;” it is because their husbands 
are quite unable to appreciate it, and take no 
real pleasure in it. 

The fact is, that in the industrial classes of 
the middle rank education is equally defective 
among the men as among the women; and it 
is the want of cultivation and width of mind 
on both sides which narrows their intercourse. 
It is urged, however, that the men have an 
education in their industrial lives, that their 
thoughts and ideas must be rooted in their 
practical occupations, and that it is only 
through these that they will or can ascend up 
to a wider range ; and that the women should 
have the same experience, and walk step for 
step with them. ‘The former part of the pro- 
position may be true, and doubtless often is 
true, of self-raised, circumstance-taught men ;. 
but it decidedly ought not to be true of men 
who have, or possibly can have, secured to 
them the advantage of external education. 
Such men ought to possess and tenaciously to 
keep their hold upon intellectual resources 
and interests apart from the groove of their 
daily occupations, and perhaps as widely as 
possible contrasted with these; and it is in 
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the society of women (not necessarily, as it is 
too apt to be presumed, those of their own 
family) that they will most naturally seek and 
most effectually find support and assistance. 
Nor is it necessary even fos the discussion of 
business itself, when occasion calls for it, that 
a sensible woman should ever have been fa- 
miliar with its details; still less is this neces- 
sary to the exchange of thought on questions 
of social economy or politics, in which, though 
women will rarely broach wide views of their 
own, they will often suggest considerations 
which will very much widen the views of men. 
It is said that the habitual intervention of 
women in business would soften its asperities 
and raise its morality. We don’t the least 
believe this. A priori, we should say that 
the disposition of women to give too high a 
place to the pexsonal interests with which 
matters are interwoven, and to attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the aspects of things 
immediately before them, would make them 
less scrupulous in pushing advantages, and 
less constantly open to the claims of justice 
and the interests of long-sighted prudence. 
And does not experience prove the same 
thing? Do not business-women as a rule 
exaggerate the defects of business-men ? 
Are not fishwomen worse than fishmen,— 
female lodging-house keepers worse than 


male ones? Widows are bad; but if you. 


would not be stripped alive, avoid a female 
orphan. Is not.what is called a elever woman 
of business the most difficult and most disa- 
greeable person to deal with in the whole 
world? Is not the whole position of antago- 
nistic relations and contest for advantage with 
the other sex the most perilous to delicacy and 
simple-mindedness into which a woman can 
enter? The scolding of the house is bad, 
but that of the market is worse ; the eoquetry 
of the ball-room is more fashionable than 
desirable, but what shall we say of the co- 
quetry of a bargain and sale?—Fanny using 
her fine eyes to sell sea-island cotton to ad- 
vantage, or Georgy offering you a very white 
hand to seal terms which, but for the sake of 
pressing it, you would-never dream of accept- 
ing! A well-principled upholder of the rights 
of woman says of course, Fie} such things 
are impossible. We grieve to say they are 
not; and what is proposed is not only that 
elderly creatures with peaked noses and coal- 
scuttle bonnets should join in the struggle, 
but that the world of industry should be 
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equally open to, and frequented by, all women 
as it is by all men, with one single exception, 
made by the less thorough-going advocates 
of the change,—the case of mothers with 
large families of small children and no nurse- 
maids. 

We are strongly of opinion, then, that 
there are many phases of the life of industry 
totally unfitted for women to enter on; and 
that, so far from its being to be desired that 
she should mingle in and understand by ex- 
perience the difficulties with which many men 
have to contend, it is to be wished that her 
atmosphere should be as serene and her 
growth as unwarped as the conditions of hu- 
manity will allow. On the other hand, we 
yet more strongly deprecate any thing in the 
nature of a eloisteral seclusion or an enforced 
idleness. We believe practical life, employ- 
ment in affairs of some kind or other, to be 
essential to the healthy condition and just 
development of every individual, male or fe- 
male; and we do believe that the number of 
unmarried women in modern society requires 
a wider field of industry than the : middle 
dlasses at least have hitherto had opened to 
them. To discuss what this field is te be, 
would be a leng-and not very profitable task. 
It is a question which will decide itself. The 
advantages seem to point in the direction of 
some of the many branches of manufacturing 
occupation, especially those whirh can be car 
ried on at home, and with the least. exposure 
and publieity. For we do assert, and most 
strongly, that there is a multitude of avoca- 
tions which,,in the present condition of the 
world, are totally unfitted for women; and 
that it will require a nice discrimination and 
cautious judgment to select those in which 
she is most competent to succeed, and which 
are most in consonance with her nature as it 
is, not as it is presumed it may become, and 
with what, notwithstanding Amazonian sneers 
we still with Mr. Tennyson believe to subsist, 
—her “ distinctive womanhood.” . 

They are happiest, and will ever remain 86, 
who can find a place for their activity in ad 
ministering, or helping to administer, 4 
household; and we do not hesitate to say, 
in spite of the most enlightened remon- 
strance, not only that this occupation is. more 
healthy and natural to a woman, but that # 
is in reality a broader field, calls forth mor 
faculties, and exercises and disciplines them 
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dred of the industrial avocations out of doors. 
It is only in the higher branches of superin- 
tendence and conduct of business that any 
thing like it can be obtained. Women are 
in a position to suffer much less than men by 
the excessive division of labor and the nar- 
rowing influence it tends to exert. The 
greater part of them have a sphere in their 
own homes which calls for more varied facul- 
ties and higher powers than the unvaried 
task of the factory or the workshop. Every 
woman must govern more or less in her own 
house, or ought to do so; and to govern is 
not an easy thing, ner are servants and chil- 
dren the easiest things to govern. But the 
nature of women specially adapts them to 
govern ; not, indeed, by a wise and far-sighted 
application of general ideas, but by choice of 
able ministers or immediate contact with the 
persons governed, Many women, even those 
whose minds are entirely uncultivated, show 
a power and a breadth of capacity in admin- 
istering their households, and controlling into 
harmony difficult tempers and unruly wills, 
which few men could rival. 2 

Something we had ‘proposed to have said 
on the “ political rights of women;” but 
have left ourselves too little either of time or 
space. Yet we will not conceal our convic- 
tion, that if there be two functions for which 
women are less specially fitted than any 
others, they are those of the judge and the 
legislator. If women are indeed only mena 


’ little weaker in the body, as “ Justitia” main- 


tains in a dogmatic little pamphlet on this 
subject adorned with a singular apparatus of 
false logic, then we can understand their en- 
tering into“direct competition with us, and 
that the right to vote and legislate is one 
they may justly claim. If, however, they be 
really different, and adapted to a sphere of 
life and action mingling indeed with ours but 
essentially differing from it, then the question 
is a more difficult one. It depends upon 
whether the exercise of such functions would 
aid the woman’s more complete development, 
and be consistent with the best interests of 
the whole society, The argument on these 
questions cannot be compressed into very 
short space. All we can say is, that women 
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seem to us to have more to lose than to gain 
by entering in their own right into the polifi- 
cal arena ; and that, constituted as they. now 
are, and before they have passed through the 
great transformation they promise us, a large 
admission of the female element into legisla 
tion would probably carry further than any 
society has yet experienced the special evils 
of democratic government,—its hasty impul- 
siveness, its rash action, its discords, its un- 
scrupulousness, and its unstability. And yet 
who shall be bold enough to say that the 
English constitution shall not, with its slow 
all-assimilating power, find some safe practi- 
cal method of including by degrees a-portion 
of direct feminine action? As far as repre- 
sentation goes, it is certain that women pos- 
sess, from their personal relations permeating 
all classes, an absolute security that their 
ideas and wishes shall be taken into account. 
If in some respects they continue in a posi+ 
tion of social disadvantage, it is because they 
have themselves chosen to acquiesce in it and 
fostered the conventional tone of thought and 
feeling in whith it is based. The sincere de- 
sires of any large number of the real women 
in the country necessarily secure immediate 
attention, and certainly exercise at least their 
full share of influence over the action of the 
men. For women to say they are unrepue- 
sented, is as if the sugar in the tea should 
complain that it was net tasted. . 

Our observations have been directed not to 
any attempt to discuss the particular claims . 
made for extension of the sphere of woman’s 
action; but to draw attention to the false 
ideas on which such claims are based by what 
may be called the more neuter members of 
the sex and their adherents. Two of these 
ideas may be selected as most commonly put 
forward, most evil in their results, and most 
intrinsically untrue. These are, the idea that 
women are to be considered as forming a dis- 
tinct class in society, which ought to possess 
a distinctive class action and a peculiar class 
position; and the idea that if they are not 
men, it is only by some great injustice whick 
demands instant remedy, and that the objecz 
of their highest ambition should be a success” 
ful rivalry’ in the masculine career. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
BY DR. ROBERT MACNISH. 
CHAPTER I. 

A SLIGHT shudder came over me as I was en- 
tering the inner court of the College of Got- 
tingen. It was, however, but momentary; 
and on recovering from it, I felt both taller 
and heavier, and altogether more vigorous, 
than the instant before. Being rather ner- 
vous, I did not much mind these feelings, im- 
puting them to some sudden determination 
to the brain, or some unusual beating about 
the heart, which had assailed me suddenly 
and as suddenly left me. On proceeding, I 
met a student coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. I had never seen him before, but as he 
passed me by, he nodded familiarly—* There 
is a fine day, Wolstang.”—* What does this 
fellow mean?” said I to myself. “Hespeaks 
to me with as much ease as if I had been his 
intimate acquaintance. And he calls me Wol- 
stang—a person to whom I bear no more re- 
semblance than to the man in the moon.” I 
looked after him for some time, pondering 
whether I should call him back and demand 
an explanation; but before I could form any 
resolution, he was out of my sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any further no- 
tice of the circumstance, I went on. Another 
student, whom I did not know, now passed 
me. —“Charming weather, Wolstang.” — 
“ Wolstang again!” said I; “ this is insuffer- 
able. Hallo, I said! what do you mean?” 
But at this very moment he entered the li- 
brary, and either did not hear my voice, or paid 
no attention to it. 

As I was standing in a mood between rage 
and vexation, a batch of Collegians came up, 
talking loud and laughing. Three, with whom 
I was intimately acquainted, took no notice of 
me; while two, to whom I was totally un- 
known, saluted me with “Good morning, 
Wolstang.” One of these latter, after having 
passed me a few yards, turned round and 
cried out,“ Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of this pre- 
posterous conduct. Could it be premed- 
itated? It was hardly possible, or I must 
‘haye discovered the trick in the countenances 
of those who addressed me. Could it be that 
they really mistook me for Wolstang? This 
was still moxe incredible, for Wolstang was 
fully six inches taller, four stones heavier, and 
ten years older than I. I found myself ina 
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maze of bewilderment in endeavoring to dis- 
cover the cause of all this. I reflected upon it 
in vain, summoning to my assistance the aids » 
of Logic and Metaphysics to unravel the mys- 
tery. Nay, Euclid was not forgotten, I 
called to mind the intricate problems of sei- 
ence which a rigid study of this Prince of 
Mathematicians had enabled him to solve; 
but on the present occasion my thoughts, 
though screwed to the utmost pinch of phil- 
osophical acumen, completely failed in their 
aim. 

While meditating as in a reverie on these 
events, I was aroused by approaching stéps. 
On looking up, I beheld the most learned 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, Provost, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy to the College. 
He was a man about five feet high; but so far 
as rotundity of corporation went, no ways defi- 
cient. On the contrary, he was uncommonly 
fat, and his long-waisted velvet coat of office, 
buttoning over a capacious belly, showed un- 
derneath a pair of thick, stumpy legs, cased in 
short small-clothes and silk stockings, and 
bedizened at the knees with large buckles of 
silver. The Doctor had on; as usual, his 
cocked-hat, below whose rim at each side de- 
scended the copious curls of an immense bob- 
wig. His large carbuncle nose was adorned 
with a pair of spectacles, through which he 
leoked pompously from side to side, holding 
back his head in grenadier fashion, and knock- 
ing his long silver-headed baton to the earth, 
as he walked with all the formal precision of 
a drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding on every 
student who attends the University of Gottin- 
gen, to doff his cap on meeting this illustrious 
personage. This is not an optional ceremony; 
it is a compulsory one; and never on any 0¢- 
casion has it been known to be neglected, ex- 
cept once by a Duchman, who in consequence 
thereof, was expelled the College. It may be 
guessed, then, what was my degree of stupe- 
faction when I saw Doctor Dunderhead ap- 
proach —when I heard his baton striking 
upon the ground, responsive to his steps— 
when I saw his large eyes, reflecting through 
the spectacles, looking intently upon me—I 
say my stupefaction may be guessed, when, 
even on this occasion, my hand did not make 
one single motion upwards towards my ¢ap- 
The latter still stuck to my head, and I stood 
folded in my college gown, my mouth half 
open, and my eyes fixed upon the Doctor in 
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empty abstraction. I could see that he was 
angry at my tardy recognition of his presence ; 
and as he came nearer me, he slackened his 
pace a little, as if to give me an opportunity of 
amending my neglect. However, I was so 
drowned in reflection that I did not take the 
hint. -At last he mide a sudden stop di- 
rectly in front of me, folded his arms in the 
same manner as mine, and looked upwards in 
my face with a fixed glance, as much as to say, 
“ Well, master, what now?” I never thought 
the Doctor so little, or myself so tall, as at 
this moment. 

Having continued some time in the above at- 
titude, he took off his hat, and made mea pre- 
found bow. “Mr. Wolstang,I am your most 
humble servant.” Then rising up, he lifted 
his baton towards my cap, and knocked it 
of. “Your cap is awry,” continued he. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Wolstang, it is really awry 
upon your head.” Another bow of mockery, 
as profound as the first, followed this action ; 
and he marched away, striking his baton on 
the ground, holding back his head, and walk- 
ing with slow, pompous step down the College 
court. 

“ What the devil is the meaning of this? ” 
said I. “Wolstang again! Confusion, this 
isno trick! The Provost of the College en- 
gage in a deception upon me—impossible! 
They are all mad, or I am mad! Wolstang 
from one—Wolstang from another—Wol- 


_ stang from Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead! 1 


will see to the bottom of this—I will go to 
Wolstang’s house immediately.” So saying, 
I snatched up my cap, put it on my head, and 
walked smartly down the court to gain the 
street where he lived. Before I got far, a 
young man met me. “ By the by, Wolstang, 
Iwish you could let me have the ten gilders I 
lent you. I require them immediately.”— 
“Ten gilders!” said I; “I don’t owe you a 
farthing. I never saw your face before, and 
my name is not Wolstang; it is Frederick 
Stadt.” 

“Psha! — But, Wolstang, laying jesting 
aside,” continued he, “I must positively have 
them,” 

“ Have what ?” 

“ My dear fellow, the ten gilders.” 

“Ten devils !—I tell you, I don’t owe you 
a farthing.” 

“Really, Wolstang, this joke is very silly. 
We know you are an odd fellow, but this is 
the most foolish prank I ever saw you play.” 
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“ Wolstang again!” said I, my heart boil- 
ing with indignation. “I tell you, sir—I tell 
you, sir, that—that—” I could not get out 
another word, to such a degree had indigna- 
tion confounded me. Without finishing my 
sentence, I rushed into the street, but not 
without hearing the person say, “ By heaven, 
he is either mad or drunk !” 

In a moment I was at Wolstang’s lodgings, 
and set the knocker agoing with violence, 
The door was opened by his servant-girl 
Louise, a buxom wench of some eighteen or 
twenty. 

“Is Mr. Wolstang in?” I demanded 
quickly. 

“Mr. who, sir?” 

“Mr. Wolstang, my deaf.” 

“Mr. Wol—— Mr. who, sir?—I did not 
hear you.” 

“Mr. Wolstang.” 

“Mr. Wolstang?” reéchoed the girl, with 
some surprise. 

“ Assuredly, I ask you if Mr. Wolstang is 
within.” R 

“Mr. Wolstagg!” reiterated she. “Ha 
ha, ha! how droll you are to-day, master!” 

“Damnation! what do you mean?” cried 
Lin a fury, which I now found it impossible 
to suppress. “Tell me this instant if Mr, 
Wolstang, your master, is at home, or by the 
beard of Socrates, I—I-——” 

“Ha, ha! this is the queerest thing I ever 
heard of,” said the little jade, retreating into 
the house, and holding her sides with laugh- 
ter. “Come here, Barnabas, and hear our 
master asking for himself.” 

I now thought that the rage into which I 
had thrown myself had excited the laughter 
of the wench, whom I knew very well to be 
of a frolicsome disposition, and much disposed 
to turn people into ridicule. I therefore put 
on as grave a face as I could—I even threwa 
smile into it—and said, with all the compos- 
ure and geod-humor I could muster, “ Come 
now, my dear—conduct me to your master— 
I am sure he is within.” This only set her 
a-laughing more than ever; not a word could 
I get out of her. At last Barnabas made his 
appearance from the kitchen, and to him I 
addressed myself. “ Barnabas,” said I, laying 
my hand upon his arm, “I conjure you, as 
you value my happiness, to tell me if Mr, 
Wolstang is at home ?” ; 
“Sir!” said Barnabas, with a long stare, 

I repeated my question. 
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“Did you ask,” replied he, “if Mr. Wol- 
stang was at home? If that gentleman is 
yourself, he is at home. O yes, I warrant 
you, my master is at home.” 

“In what place is he, then?” I inquired. 

“ Wherever you are, he is not far off, I war- 
rant you, master.” 

“Can I find him in his study ?” 

“QO yes,” continued Barnabas; “if you go 
to his study, I warrant you he'll be there. 
Will you please to walk in, sir? ” and I could 
see the fellow put his finger to his nose and 
wink to the girl, who kept tittering away in a 
corner. As soon as J was in the study she 
burst into a loud laugh, which ended by her 
declaring that I must be mad—“Or drunk,” 
quoth the sapient Barnabas, in his usual dry 
manner. 

On entering the room, no person was to be 
seen; but from behind a large screen, which 
stood fronting the fire, I heard a sneeze. 
“This must be Wolstang,” thought I: “ but 
it is not his sneeze either; it is too sharp and 
finical for him; however, let us see.” So on 
I went behind the screen, and there beheld, 
not the person I expected, but one very dif- 
ferent—to wit, a little, meagre, brown-faced 
elderly gentleman, with hooked nose and 


chin, a long well-powdered queue, and a 


wooden leg. He was dressed in a snuff-col- 
ored surtout, a scarlet waistcoat, and black 
small-clothes buckled at the knee ; and on his 
nose was stuck a pair of tortoise-shell specta- 
cles, the glasses of which were of most unu- 
sual dimensions. A dapper-locking cocked- 
hat lay uppn the table, together with a large 
open snuff-box full of rich rappee. Behind 
his, right ear a pen was stuck, after the man- 
ner of the counting-house, and he seemed 
busily poring over a book in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this oddity, 
equally astonished and vexed at being put 
into what I naturally supposed the wrong 
room. “Iam afraid, sir,” said I, as he turned 
his eyes towards me, “that I have intruded 
apon your privacy. I beg leave to apologize 
for the mistake. The servant led me to be- 
lieve that Mr. Wolstang, with whom I wished 
to speak, was in this chamber.” 

“ Don’t talk of apology, my dear sir,” said 
the little gentleman, rising up and bowing 
with the utmost politeness. “ Be seated, sir 
—be seated. Indeed, I am just here on the 
same errand—to see Mr. Wolstang—eh (a 
sneeze)—that rappee is certainly very strong. 
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Do me the honor to occupy the seat opposite. 
I understand from the servants that he is ex- 
pected soon.” (Another sneeze.) 

For the first five minutes I did not form a 
very high opinion of this new acquaintance, 
He seemed to have all the fidgety politeness 
and intolerable chit-chat of a French petit 
maitre of the old school. He bored me with 
questions and apologies, hoped I felt my- 
self comfortable; and every interval of his 
speech was filled up by intolerable giggling 
and sneezing. In order, as it were, to in- 
crease the latter, he kept snuffing away at a 
preposterous rate; and when he addressed 
me, his mouth was drawn up into a most 
complacent smile, and his long nose and chin, 
which threatened each other like nut-crackers, 
thrown forward to within a foot of my face. 
However, in the next five minutes he im- 
proved upon me, from some very judicious 
observations, as I thought, which he made; 
and in five more I became convinced that, 
notwithstanding his outward frivolity and 
sneezing, he was far from being an ordinary 
man. This impression gained such strength, 
that in a short time I entirely forgot all my 
previous irritation, and even the reasons which 
brought me there. I found that he had a 
complete knowledge of the different philoso- 
phical systems of the day; among others, 
that of my favorite Kant ;—and on the merits 
of the school in the North of Germany, 
founded by this great metaphysician, his 
opinions and mine tallied to a point. He 
also seemed deeply conversant with the ma- 
thematios. This was a subject on which I 
flattered myself I had few equals; but he 
shot far ahead of me, displaying a knowledge 
which scarcely any man in Europe could 
have matched. He traced the science down- 
wards in all its historical bearings, from 
Thales, Archimedes, and Euclid, to Newton, 
Euler, Leibnitz, and Laplace. In algebra, 
geometry, and astronomy, his information 
was equally extensive. From several hints 
which he threw out, I learned that he was no 
stranger to the science of geomancy; and he 
gave me to understand that he had cast the 
nativities of several individuals belonging to 
noble families; and that as their horoscopes 
portended, such invariably was their fate in 
after life. Nor was his knowledge confined 
to these abstruser branches of science; it 
embraced the whole circle of literature and 
the fine arts. Poetry, criticism, philology, 
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painting, and sculpture,'seemed to be equally 
within his range. He descanted upon them, 
illuminating his positions from such a vast 
source of illustration that I gazed upon him 
with a feeling akin to amazement. 

Let it not be supposed that all this was 
done with the formal pomp of a philosopher : 
on the contrary, he preserved throughout his 
frivolousness of manner, apologized for every 
thing he advanced, hoped I was not offended 
if he differed in opinion from me, and con- 
cluded every position with a sneeze. 

“ By the by,” said I, “ talking of Gall and 
Spurzheim, what do you think of their doc- 
trine? Iam inclined to believe there must 
be some truth in it; at least, I have seen it 
verified in a number of heads, and among 
others in that of Cicero, which I saw a few 
years ago in the sculpture-gallery of the 
Louvre. It was a beautiful head.” 

“ You are right there, my dear friend,” re- 
plied he. “The head phrenologically con- 
sidered, is extremely beautiful. I believe I 
have got it in my pocket.” (A sneeze). 

“You got the head of Cicero in your 
pocket!” cried I, with'surprise. 

“Ono! not absolutely the head of Cicero,” 
said he, smiling. “ Mark Antony disposed of 
that—but only his bust—the bust that you 
saw.” 

“ You mean a miniature of that bust ?” 

“ No—not a miniature, but the real bust. 
Here it comes—how heavy it is!” And, to 
my amazement, I saw him take out of his 
pocket the identical bust, as large as life, of 
the Roman orator, and placed it on the table 
before me. 

“ Have you any more heads of this descrip- 
tion about you?” said I, not a little marvel- 
ling how he was able to stuff such a block of 
marble into his pocket. 

“I have a few others at your service, my 
dear friend. Name any one you would wish 
to see, and I shall be most happy to produce 
it.” 

“Let me see, then, the head of Coperni- 
cus.” I had searcely spoken the word when 
he brought out the philosopher, and put him 

 besideCicero, I named successively Socrates, 
Thales, Galileo, Confucius, Zoroaster, Tycho 
Braché, Roger Bacon, and Paracelsus, and 
straightway they stood upon the table as fresh 
as if they had just received the last touch of 
the sculptor’s chisel. I must confess that 
such a number of large heads emanating 
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from the pockets of the little meagre man in 
the snuff-colored surtout and scarlet waistcoat, 
would have occasioned me incredible wonder, 
had my stock of astonishment not been ex- 
hausted by the previous display of his abili- 
ties, I had little more to throw away upon 
any new subject, and looked upon these fresh 
exhibitions without experiencing any thing 
beyond a slight surprise. 

“And da you,” I demanded, as the last 
named was brought forth, “ always carry those 
heads about with you?” 

“T generally do so for the amusement of 
my friends,” answered he. “But do not 
think that my stock is exhausted; I have still 
a few more that I can show you—for instance, 
Pythagoras.” 

“Pythagoras!” exclaimed I; “no, don’t 
produce him. He is the last of all the phil- 
osophers I would wish to see. The Stoics 
the Epicureans, ay, even the Cynics, with 
Diogenes or Menippus at their head, were 
sages compared with Pythagoras, the founder 
of the mest preposterous system of philosophy 
that ever existed.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the little man, with 
unusual gravity, “ you do not say so?” 

“TI do say so. Pythagoras was a fool, a 
madman, an impostor.” 

“You don’t speak thus of the divine Py- 
thagoras?” returned he, putting his bust 
upon the table. 

“No, not of the divine Pythagoras, for 
such a person never existed. I speak of Py- 
thagoras the Samian—him of the golden 
thigh, the founder of what is called the Py- 
thagorean philosophy.” 

“ And the most rational system of philoso- 
phy that ever existed. Begging your pardon, 
I think it goes far beyond that of Plato er the 
Stagyrite.” 

“Tf you mean that it goes beyond them in 
being ‘as full of absurdity as they are of 
wisdom, I really agree with you,” said I, my 
anger rising at hearing the divine doctrines of 
Aristotle and the disciple of Socrates so ir- 
reverently spoken of. 

“Pray, what were its absurdities ?” asked 
he with the most imperturable good-nature. 

“Did not Pythagoras enjoin silence to his 
disciples for a period of five years,—absolute 
silence, muteness, dumbness ? ” 

“And avery good injunction it was. No 
man can be philosopher unless he knows how 
to keep his tongue under a restraint.” 
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“Tam afraid, then, you will never be one,” 
I remarked, forcing a smile, although I was 
at bottom considerably nettled. He did not 
seem to take my observation ill, but passed it 
off with one of his characteristic giggles of 
laughter. 

“You were talking of his absurdities, my 
dear friend.” 

“ Ah, well, did he not forbid the use of 
animal food to his followers? and, to crown 
all, did he not teach the monstrous doctrine 
of transmigration of souls—sending the spirits 
of men, after death, to inhabit the bodies of 
dogs, and cats, and frogs, and geese, and even 
insects ? ” 

“ And call you this a monstrous doctrine ?” 

“ Monstrous!” I exclaimed with surprise— 
“it is the ne plus ultra, the climax of fatuity, 
the raving of a disordered imagination.” 

“So you do not believe in Metempsycho- 
sis?” asked he with a smile. 

“T would as soon believe in demonology, or 
magic. There is nothing I would not rather 
credit. Kenelm Digby’s sympathetic powder, 
the philosopher’s stone, the elixir vite, animal 
magnetism, metallic tractors, judicial astrol- 
ogy—any thing, in fact, would more readily 
find a place in my belief than this nonsensical 
jargon, which is credited by nobody but the 
superstitions Brahmins of India. But per- 
haps you are a believer?” He shrugged up 
his shoulders at this last remark, stroked his 
chin, and, giving me a sarcastic look, said 
with a familiar nod and smile, “ Yes, J ama 
believer.” 

“What!” said I, “you—you. with your 
immense ‘learning, can you put faith in such 
doctrines ? ” 

“Tf I put faith in them,” said he, “ it is my 
learning which has taught me to do so. If I 
were less learned, I might perhaps spurn at 
them as erroneous. Doubt is as often the 
offspring of ignorance as of credulity. Your 
great doubters are generally as_ ill-informed 
as your great believers, and much more self- 
conceited.” 

“ And do you really go all the lengths of 
Pythagoras : ” 1 demanded. 

“I not only go all his lengths, but I go 
much farther. For instance, he believed that 
the soul never left the body until the latter 
was dead. Now, my belief is, that two living 
bodies may exchange souls with each other. 
For instance, your soul may take possession 
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“In that case,” said I, laughing heartily, 
“ you would be me, and I would be you.” 
“ Precisely so, my dear friend,” replied the 


little gentleman, laughing in his turn, and — 


concluding with a sneeze. 

“Faith, my good sir,” my reverence for his 

abilities somewhat lessened by this declara- 

tion, “I am afraid you have lost your senses,” 

“Tam afraid you have lost something of 
more importance,” returned he, with a smile, 
in which I thought I recognized a tinge of 
derision. I did not like it, so, eyeing him 
with some sternness, I said hastily, “ And 
pray, what have I lost?” Instead of answer- 
ing me, he burst into a loud fit of laughter 
holding his sides while the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and he seemed half stifled with a 
flood of irresistible merriment. My passion 
at this rose to such a pitch, that had he been 
a man of any appearance I should have 
knocked him down; but I could not think of 
resorting to such an extremity with a meagre, 
little elderly fellow, who had, moreover, a 
wooden leg. I could, therefore, only wait till 
his mirth subsided, when I demanded, with 
as much calmness as I could assume, what J] 
had lost. 

“Are you sure you have not lost your 
body?” said he. 

“My body!” answered I with some sur 
prise ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“Now, my dear friend, tell me plainly, are 
you sure that this is your own body?” 

“My own body—who ‘the devil’s can it 
be?” 

“ Are you sure you are yourself? ” 

“ Myself—who, in heaven’s name, could I 
be but myself? ” 

“ Ay, that is the rub,” continued he; “ are 
you perfectly satisfied that you are yourself, 
and nobody but yourself?” I could not help 
smiling at the apparent stupidity of this ques 
tion ; but before I was able to compose myself, 
he had resumed his query. 

—* Are you sure you are—that you are—” 
“That I am who ?” said I hurriedly. 
“That you are Frederick Stadt ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And not Albert Wolstang ?” concluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole body at this 
last part of his question. I recalled in an 
instant all my previous vexation. I remem- 
bered the insults I had met with, not only 
from the students of Gottingen and Doctor 





of my body, and my soul of yours, and both 
our bodies may be alive.” 


Dedimus Dunderhead, but from the domestics 
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of Wolstang; and lastly, I recollected the 
business which had brought me to the house 
of the latter. Every thing came as a flash of 
lightning through my brain, and I was more 
perplexed than ever. My first impression 
was, that the little man, in spite of his vast 
fearning, was insane, or perhaps, as Festus 
said of Paul, his madness was the consequence 
of too much learning; but then, if he was 
insane, the Gottingen students must be insane, 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead must be insane, 
and Wolstang’s domestics must be insane. 
“T am perhaps insane myself,” thought I for 
an instant ; but this idea, I was soon satisfied, 
was incorrect. I sat for several minutes pon- 
dering deeply upon the matter, and endeavor- 
ing to extricate myself from this vexatious 
dilemma, while my companion opposite kept 
eyeing me through his immense glasses, strok- 
ing his chin, and smiling with the most lugu- 
brious self-complacency. At length, arousing 
myself from my stupor, I put the following 
question to him:— . 

“Did you ask me if I was sure that I am 
not Wolstang ? ” ; 

“T did, sir,” answered he with a bow. 

“Then, sir, I must tell you that I am not 
that person, but Frederick Stadt, student of 
philosophy in the University of Gottingen.” 
He looked incredulous. 

“ What, sir,” said I, “do you not believe 
me?” He shrugged up his shoulders. 

“Confusion, sir! this is not to be borne. 
T tell you, sir, that my name is Stadt.” This 
I said in my. loudest and most impassioned 
manner, but it did not affect him in the least 
degree. He continued his eternal smile, and 
had even the politeness or audacity (I know 
not which to call it) to offer me his snuff-box. 
Iwas so enraged at this piece of coolness, 
that I gave the box a knock, spilling its con- 
tents upon his scarlet waistcoat. Even this 
did not ruffle him. He commenced, in the 
most composed manner imaginable, to collect 
the particles, remarking with a smile, “ You 
do not like snuff, sir,” and finishing, accord- 
ing to custom, by one of his everlasting 
sneezes, 

“Tt is impossible, sir,” said I, “that you 
can mistake me for Wolstang—seeing that, 
on my entry, you told me you expected that 
gentleman in a short time, and desired me to 
be seated till he came ia.” At, this he seerned 


. & little disconcerted, and was beginning to 
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terrupted him. “ Besides, sir, Wolstang is a 
man at least six inches taller, four stones 
heavier, and ten years older than I.” 

“ What an immense fellow he’ must be, my 
dear friend! At that rate, he ought to stand 
six feet eight inches, and weigh twenty 
stones.” 

I could hardly retain my gravity at this 
calculation. “Pray, what do you take my 
stature and weight to be?” 

“JI should take you,” replied he, “to be 
about six feet two inches high, and to weigh 
some sixteen stones.” 

This admeasurement raised my merriment 
to its acme, and I laughed aloud. “Know, 
then, my good little man, that all your ge- 
ometry has availed you nothing, for I only 
stand five feet eight, and never weighed more 
than twelve stones.” He shrugged up his 
shoulders once more, and put on another of 
his incredulous looks. 

“Eh, eh—I may be mistaken—but I— 
| 

“Mistaken!” exclaimed I; “zounds, you 
were never more egregiously mistaken, even 
when you advocated the Pythagorean doce 
trine of Metempsychosis ! ” 

“T may be wrong, but I could lay five gild- 
ers that 1 am right. Inever bet high—just 
a trifle, just a trifle occasionally. 

“ You had better keep your gilders in your 
pocket,” said I, “and not risk them so fool 
ishly.” 

“ With your permission, however, I shall 
back my pieces against yours,”—and he drew 
five from a little green silk purse, and put 
them on the table. I deposited an equal 
number. 

“Now,” said I, “ how is this dispute to be 
settled ? where can I get myself weighed ?” 

“T believe,” answered he, “there is a pair 
of scales in the room hard by, and weights 
too, if I mistake not.” He accordingly got 
up and opened the door of the adjoining 
chamber, where, to my surprise, I beheld a 
pair of immense scales hanging from the 
roof, and hundred and half-hundred weights, 
&c. lying around. I seated myself in one of 
the scales, chuckling very heartily at the 
scrape into which the little fellow had brought 
himself. He lifted up weight after weight, 
placing them upon the opposite scale. Eleven 
stones had been put in, and he was lifting the 
twelfth ;—* Now,” says I, eyeing him wag 





mutter something in explanation, when I in- 


gishly, “ for your five gilders.” He dropped 
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the weight, but the beam never moved, and I 


still sat on the lowest scale. Thirteen. were 
put on, but my weight yet triumphed. With 
amazement I saw fourteen and fifteen succes- 
sively added to the number, without effect. 
At last, on putting down the sixteenth, the 
scale on which I sat was gently raised from 
the ground. I turned my eyes upwards to- 
wards the needle, which I saw quivering as if 
uncertain where to stop; at last it paused ex- 
actly in the centre, and stood erect: the beam 
lay perfectly horizontal, and I sat motionless, 
poised in’ middle air. 

“ You will observe, sir, that my calculation 
was correct,” observed my companion, taking 
a fresh pinch of snuff. “ You are just sixteen 
stones. Nothing now remains but to measure 
your height.” 

“There is no occasion for that,” I replied, 
rising slowly from the scale. “If you can 
contrive to make me weigh sixteen stones, 
you can readily make me measure six feet 
two inches.” I now threw myself down on a 
seat in the study, which both of us had re- 
entered, placed my elbows on the table, and 
buried my face if my hands, absorbed in deep 
reflection. I thought and thought again 
upon every event which had befallen me 
since the morning. The students of Got- 
tingen—Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead — the 
domestics of Wolstang—the little man with 
the snuff-colored surtout, scarlet waistcoat, 
and wooden leg, passed like a whirlwind 
through my brain. Then the bust of Cicero, 
which I had seen in the Louvre, the busts of 
the others which he drew from his pockets— 
geometry — geomancy — transmigration of 
souls, and the affair of the scales—the whole 
formed a combination which I found myself 
utterly unable to comprehend. In a few 
minutes I looked up, exhausted with vain 
thought. All the heads were gone except 
that of Pythagoras, which he left lying in its 
place. He now took up his snuff-box and 
deposited it in his waistcoat pocket—drew an 
old-fashioned watch out of his fob, and looked 
at the hour—and, lastly, laying his hand 
upon the ten gilders, he dropped them one 
by one into his green purse. +I believe,” 
said he, with a smile, “the money is mine.” 
So saying, he snatched up his little cocked- 
hat, made me half-a-dozen bows, and bade 
me adieu, after promising to see me at the 
same time and place two days after. 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 





CHAPTER II. 


AGAIN did I bury my face in my hands; 
again did my fit of meditation come on; I 
felt my bosom glowing with perplexity. It 
was now the scales which occupied my 
thoughts, to the exclusion of every thing else. 
“ Sixteen stones !—impossible, I cannot be- 
lieve it. This old rascal has cheated me. 
The weights he has put on must be defective 
—they must be hollow. I will see to it ina 
moment, and if there has been any deception, 
I shall break his bones the first time I set my 


i feyes upon him, maugre his wooden leg; I will 


at least smash his spectaeles, trip up his heels, 
and pull his hook nose.” Full of these ree 
olutions, I proceeded to the adjoining room. 
Guess of my amazement, when, instead of the 
great machines in which I had been weighed 
but ten minutes before, I beheld nothing but 
a small pair of apothecary’s scales, and a few 
drachm, scruple, and grain weights scattered 
upon the floor. 

Not knowing what to make of this, I re- 
turned to the study, when, happening to look 
into a mirror placed behind the chair on which 
I had been sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the 
reflection of Wolstang. “Ah, you have 
come?” said I, turning round to receive him, 
but nobody was to be seen. I looked again 
through every part of the room; no Wolstang 
was there. This was passing strange ; where 
could the man have gone in such ahurry? I 
was now in a greater funk than ever, when, 
casting my eyes a second time upon the mirror, 
he again made his appearance. [I instantly 
looked round—no one was present; in 
another instant I turned to the glass, and 
there stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could be, and 
thinking perhaps that my eyes were dazzled 
by some phantom, I raised my hands, and 
rubbed them; Wolstang did the same. I 
struck my forehead, bit my lip with vexation, 
and started back, when, marvellous to relate, 
the figure in the glass repeated all my ges 
tures. I now got alarmed, and, shrinking 
away from the apparition, threw himself upon 
the chair. In a few minutes, my courage 
being somewhat revived, I ventured to face 
the mirror, but without any better success— 
the same object presented itself. 1 desisted, 
and renewed the trial three several times with 
the like result. In vain was my philosophy 





exerted to unfold this mystery. The doc- 
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trines of Aristotle, the dreams of alchemy, 
and the wonders of the Cabala, presented 
themselves in succession to my disordered 
fancy. Ibethought me of magic, necromancy, 
the witch of Endor, Simon Magus, the brazen 
head of Friar Bacon, and a multitude of other 
phantasies. All was in vain; nothing could 
account for the present occurrence ; nothing 
in mystical or scientific lore bore any analogy 
to it. 

_In this perturbed state of mind my eye 
caught the bust of Pythagoras. This was a 
flood of light to my understanding. I in- 
stantly remembered what the old fellow had 
hinted about transmigration of souls; I re- 
membered what he said about me being my- 
self, or another person. Then connecting 
this with the previous events of the day, with 
the Gottingen students, with Doctor Dedimus 
Dunderhead, with Wolstang’s domestics, and, 
lastly, with the reflection in the looking-glass, 
—I say, coupling all these things together, I 
came to the horrible conclusion that I was not 
myself. “There must be some truth in the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and I am laboring 
under a Metempsychosis.” 

To put the matter beyond a doubt, I went 
once more to the mirror, where I beheld the 
same figure which had first startled me. I 
then looked at my hands; they were larger 
and stronger than formerly. The dress I had 
on was also not my own, but evidently that of 
Wolstang. Every circumstance contributed 
to confirm me that I was no longer myself. 

It would be a vain attempt for me to de- 
scribe the horror Jendured at this dreadful 
transmogrification. After the first burst of 
dismay was over, I wept bitterly, bewailing 
the loss of my dear body, which I now felt 
convinced was gone from me forever. “And 
poor Wolstang,” cried I lamentably, “ you are 
no longer yourself. You are me and I am 
you, and doubtless you are deploring your 
misfortune as bitterly as your unhappy friend 
Stadt.” 

Night was now coming on, and it became 
necessary that I should resolve upon what 
ought to be done in my present state. I soon 
perceived that it would serve no purpose to 
say that I was myself; no one would have be- 
lieved me, and I would run the risk of being 
put in a straight-jacket as a lunatic. To avoid 
these evils, there was no resource but to pass 
myself off upon the community as Wolstang. 
Even here there was considerable risk of being 
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regarded mad; for how could I at once adapt 
myself to his circumstances, get a knowledge 
of them, think as he thought, and act as he 
acted? It was plain, that although I was 
Wolstang in body, I was only Stadt in mind , 
and I knew that in disposition I was as differ- 
ent as possible from Wolstang. “There is 
no help,” said’ I, weeping grievously; “ it 
must be done.” 

In order to cool my heated brain, I went 
out into the open air, and wandered about. 
the streets. I was addressed by a number 
of persons whom I did not know; and seve- 
ral of my acquaintances, to whom I inadvert- 
ently spoke, did not know me. With the 
former I was very short, answering their 
questions at random, and getting off as soon 
as possible. To the latter I could only apol- 
ogize, assuring them that they had been mis- 
taken by me for other persons. I felt my 
situation most unpleasant; for, besides the 
consciousness of no longer being myself, I 
was constantly running into the most perplex- 
ing blunders. For instance, after strolling 
about for a considerable period, I came, as it 
were, by a sort of ‘instinct, to my own lodg- 
ings. For atime I forgot my situation, and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by my 
domestic, from whom I took the candle which 
he held in his hand, and, according to wont, 
walked into the study. “Mr. Stadt is not 
in, sir,” said the man, following me; “ per- 
haps you will sit till he comes: I expect him 
soon.” This aroused me from my reverie, 
confirming too truly the fact that I was 
changed. I started up from the seat into 
which I had dropped, rushed past him with 
dismay, and gained the street. Here I made 
up my mind to return to Wolstang’s lodg- 
ings, which I accordingly did, in a mood 
which a condemned criminal would hardly 
envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of next day, 
employing myself in writing, in order that the 
servants might at least see some cause for my 
confinement. Notwithstanding this, it was 
easy to observe that they perceived something 
unusual about me; and several remarks which 
escaped them, convinced me that they con- 
sidered my head touched in no slight degree. 
Although I did all that I was able to compose 
myself, it was impossible that I could think 
like Wolstang, and still less that I could 
know a hundred private and household mat- 
ters, on which the pert Louise and sapient 
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Barnabas made a point of consulting me. 
Whenever I was spoken to concerning things 
that I knew, my answers were kind and con- 
descending; but on any point about which I 
was ignorant, I utterly lost temper, and per- 
emptorily forbade them to repeat it. Both 
shook their heads at such inconsistent be- 
havior; and it was soon bruited among the 
neighbors that Mr. Albert Wolstang had 
parted with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found me in 
the same state of mind. The amazement 
which succeeded the discovery of my meta- 
morphosis had indeed given way, and I could 
look at my reflection in the mirror with less 
pain than at first; but my feelings were still 
as embittered as ever, and I ardently longed 
‘for death to put an end to such intolerable 
misery. While brooding over these matters, 
the door of the study opened. Thinking it 
was one of the domestics, I paid no attention 
to it; but in a moment I heard a sneeze, 
which made my flesh creep, and in another 
the little man with the snuff-colored surtout, 
the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden leg, 
made his appearance. Since I last saw this 
old fellow, I had conceived a mortal hatred 
against him. I thought, although the idea 
was wild enough, that he had some hand in 
my Metempsychosis—and the affair of the 
scales and the marble busts, together with his 
Pythagorean opinions, his vast learning, his 
geomancy and astrology, gave to my idea a 
strong confirmation. On the present occa- 
sion his politeness was excessive; he bowed 
almost to the ground, made fifty apologies 
for intruding, and inquired with the most 
outré affectation of tenderness into the state 
of my health. He then seated himself oppo- 
site to me, laid his cocked-hat upon the table, 
took a pinch of snuff, and commenced his in- 
tolerable system of sneezing. I was never 
less in a humor to relish any thing like fop- 
pery; so throwing myself back upon the 
chair, putting on as commanding a look as I 
could, and looking at him fiercely, I said, 
“So, sir, you are back again; I suppose you 
know me?” 

“Know you, my dear friend—eh—yes, I 
derived great pleasure in being made ac- 
quainted with you the day before yesterday. 
You are Mr. Frederick Stadt—that is to say, 
you are Mr. Albert Wolstang.”—(A sneeze.) 
“Then you know that I am not myself?” 


“ My dear friend,” replied he, with a smile, 
“T hinted as much the last time I saw you,” 
“ And pray how did you ascertain that?” 
“You don’t ask me such a question,” said 
he, with an air of surprise; “I knew it by 
your own signature.” 

“ My own signature! I know not what you 
mean by my signature.” 

“ Eh—eh—the signature, you know—that 
is, the compact you made with Wolstang.” 

“I know of no compact,” cried I, in a pas- 
sion; “nor did I ever make one with any 
man living. I defy either you or Wolstang 
to produce any such instrument.” 

“T believe it is in my pocket at this very 
moment. Look here, my dear sir.” And he 
brought out a small manuscript book, and, 
turning up the leaves, pointed to view the 
following words : 

“T hereby, in consideration of the sum of 
fifty gilders, give to Albert Wolstang the use 
of my body, at any time he is disposed, pro- 
vided that, for the time being, he gives me the 
use of his.—FREDERICK STaDt.” 

“Tt is a damnable forgery,” said I, starting 
up with fury; “a deceptio vistis, at least— 
something like your scales.” 

“ What about the scales, my dear friend ?” 
said he, with a whining voice. 

“Go,” repiied I, “into that room, and you 
shall see.” He accordingly went, but returned 
immediately, saying that he observed nothing 
remarkable. “No!” said I, rising up; 
“then I shall take the trouble to point it out 
to you.” My astonishment may be better con- 
ceived than described, when, instead of the 
small apothecary’s scales, I beheld the im- 
mense ones in which I had been weighed two 
days before. I felt confounded and mortified, 
and returned with him to the study, mutter- 
ing something about deceptio visiis, necro- 
mancy, and demonology. 

“Well,” continued I, after recovering a 
little, “ what about this compact—when and 
where was it made ?” 

“Tt was made some three days ago, at the 
Devil’s Hoof Tavern. You may remember 
that you and Wolstang were drinking there 
at that time.” 

“Yes, I remember it well enough; but I 
understood that I was putting my name to & 
receipt for fifty gilders which he paid me. I 
never read the writing; I merely eubscribed 
it.” ‘ 
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“That wasa pity; for really you have bound 
yourself as firmly as signing with a person's 
own blood can do.” 

“Did I sign it with my own blood?” said 
I, alarmed. 

“Exactly so. You may recollect of cutting 
your finger. I had the pleasure of stanching 
the blood, a sufficient quantity of which was 
nevertheless collected to write this document.” 

“Then you were present,” said I ;—* yes, I 
have a recollection of your face, now that you 
mention the circumstance. You were then 
dressed as a clergyman, if I mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And what,” continued I, “are the condi- 
tions on which I hold this strange existence ? 
Suppose Wolstang dies ? ” 

“Then you keep his body till the natural 
period of your own death.” 

“ Suppose I die ?” 

“He then keeps your body.” 

“Then, if he dies, my body is buried and 
goes to decay, while I am clogged up in his 
body, till relieved from it by death ? ” 

“ Precisely.” ‘ 

This announcement struck me with terror. 
“And shall I never,” said I, weeping, “see 
my dear body again ?” 

“You may see it, if ever Wolstang comes 
in your way.” 

“ But shall I never possess it—shall I never 
be myself again ?” 

“ Not unless he pleases.” 

“ The villian!” exclaimed I, in an agony of 
grief; “I am then undone—the tool of a 
heartless, unprincipled miscreant. Is my case 
hopeless ? ” 

“Oh no, my dear friend,” said the little 
man, “not at all hopeless; there is nothing 
simpler than the remedy. Only put your 
name here, and you will be yourself in a 
minute. The fellow will then lose all power 
over your body.” I seized with avidity the 
pen which he presented to me, dipped it in a 
vial of red ink, and was proceeding to do as 
he directed, when the writing above caught 
my eye. It ran thus: 

“T hereby engage, after my natural decease 
to give over my soul to the owner of this 
book.” 

“ Zounds! ” said I, “ what is this ? ” 

“Tt is nothing at all; just a form—a mere 
form of business, of no intrinsic meaning. If 
you would just write your name—it is very 
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“ Has any other person signed such deeds?” 
demanded I. 

“Many a one. Here, for example, is Wol- 
stang’s name attached to a similar contract. 
It is, in fact, by virtue of this that he has the 
power over your body. The deed which you 
have signed would have availed him nothing 
without this one.” 

“Then,” said I,“ if you relieve me from 
my present condition, you break faith with 
Wolstang, seeing that you deprive him of his 
stipulated power,” 

“T deprive him of his power over you, but 
I give him in return a similar power over 
some other person, which will answer his 
purpose equally well. I think you had better 
sign.” 

“No, you old villain!” said I, wrought ap 
to a pitch of fury at the infernal plan which I 
saw he was meditating, “I will never sign 
your damnable compact. I have religion 
enough to know the value of my soul, and 
sufficient philosophy to bear with any wretch- 
edness I may endure under my present form. 
You may play the Devil if you choose, but 
you shall never get me to act the part of Dr. 
Faustus.” I psonounced these words in a 
voice of thunder; but so far from being 
angry, he used every endeavor to soothe me 
—made a thousand apologies for having been 
the unwilling cause of such a commotion; 
then, snatching up his hat and making a pro- 
found bow, he left the room. 


CHAPTER III. 


A. GLow of conscious virtue passed over 
me on his departure. I found that I had re- 
sisted evil, and gloried in the thought; but 
this triumphant feeling gave way to one of 
revenge against the author of my calamity. 
After reflecting for a short time, it occurred 
to me that the best way to punish him would 
be to commit some outrage which might 
stamp him with infamy, and render him mis-_ 
erable if ever he thought of resuming his 
body. “Ishall at least have him expelled 
from the university. This shall be the first 
blow directed against his comfort. He will 
in time become weary of my body, and will 
find very little satisfaction in his own when 
he takes it into his head to make an ex- 
change.” Full of these ideas, I entered the 
College court, where the first object that met 
my eyes was Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead 





easily done.” 


coming towards me—the baton in his: hand, 
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the spectacles on his carbuncle nose, and his 
head thrown back as he strutted along a la 
militaire. Without a moment’s hesitation, I 
advanced up to him and knocked off his 
eocked-hat; nor did I stop to see how he 
looked at this extraordinary salutation, but 
walked deliberately on. I heard him dis- 
tinctly call after me, “ You shall hear of this, 
sir, by to-morrow.” “ When you please, doc- 
tor,” was my answer, “Now, Master Wol- 
stang,” said I to myself, “I have driven you 
from Gottingen College, and wish you much 
joy of your expulsion.” Such were my 
thoughts, and the morrow verified them ; for, 
a meeting of the Senatus Academicus being 
summoned by the provost, that learned body 
declared Albert Wolstang unfit to bea mem- 
ber of the university, and he was accordingly 
placarded upon the gate and expelled, in 
terrorem. 

This circumstance being just what I wanted, 
gave me no uneasiness; but a few days there- 
after an event arose out of it, which subjected 
me to much inconvenience. Having unwit- 
tingly strolled into the College, I was rudely 
collared by one of the officers, which so en- 
raged me that I knocked down the fellow 
with a blow of my fist. For this I was ap- 
prehended the same day by three gendarmes, 
and carried before the Syndic, who con- 
demned me to suffer two weeks’ close confine- 
ment, and to be fed on bread and water. 
This punishment, though perhaps not dispro- 
portioned to the offence, was, in my estima- 
tion, horribly severe; and now, for the first 
time, did I feel regret for the absurdity of my 
conduct. I found that in endeavoring to 
punish Wolstang I was in truth only punish- 
ing myself, and that it was a matter of doubt 
whether he would ever submit to a corporeal 
change, secing that my fortune was much 
more considerable than his own, and that he 
would come at it in the course of six months. 
This I had no doubt was the chief considera- 
tion which could have induced the fellow to 
bring about such a metamorphosis. 

On getting out of prison I was the most 
miserable wretch on earth. The fierce desire 
of vengeance had formerly kept up my 
spirits; but this was now gone, and they 
sank to the lowest pitch. I found that I was 
spurned by those very persons who were be- 
fore most anxious to cultivate my friendship. 
Barnabas and Louise had left me, resolving 
no longer to serve one who had undergone 
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the punishment of a malefactor. In order to 
clear up matters, I frequently called at my 
own house to inquire if I myself was at home 
—for so was I obliged to speak of the mis- 
creant who had possession of my body; but 
on every occasion I was answered in the 
negative. “I had gone out to see a friend in 
town ;” “I had gone to the country;” “I 
was expected soon.” Never by any possibil- 
ity could I get a sight of myself. All this 
convinced me that the case was hopeless, and 
that I must make the best of my deplorable 
situation. Wolstang had evidently played my 
part much better than I did his, for he had 
an interest in doing so, and was (thanks to 
my simplicity) intimately acquainted with the 
state of my affairs. If any thing could add 
to this irritation, it was to notice the improve- 


ments, or rather changes, which the fellow 


was making in my house. Every thing was 
turned upside down. Many of the most val- 
uable beoks in my library were brought to 
the hammer, and replaced by more modern 
works. Some antique MSS. found among 
the ruins of Pompeii, and on which I set a 
high value, were disposed of in the same 
manner; together with my porphyry snufF 
box, my mother’s diamond ring, my illumin- 
ated missal, and Arabic autograph of the 
Koran. The money produced by these valu- 
able relics was laid out in new-painting my 
study, and in fitting it up with Chinese man- 
darins, silken pagodas, and other pieces of 
Eastern trumpery. 

In consequence of the peculiar opportuni- 
ties which I enjoyed, I soon discovered that 
Wolstang, whom I had long thought rather 
highly of, was in reality a very bad character. 
Some persons of the worst description in Got 
tingen appeared to have been his associates. 
Times without number I was accosted as an 
acquaintance by gamblers, pick-pockets usur- 
ers, and prostitutes: and through their means 
I unravelled a train of imposture, profligacy, 
and dissipation in which he had been long 
deeply involved. I discovered that he had two 
mistresses in keeping; that he had seduced 
the daughters of several of the most respecta- 
ble citizens, and was the father of no less 
than seven natural children, whom he had by 
those unfortunate women. I found out even 
worse than this—at least what I dreaded much 
more. This was a forgery to an immense 
amount, which he, in concert with another 








person, had committed on an extensive mer 
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eantile house. The accomplice, ina high state 
of trepidation, came to tell me that the whole 
was in a fair way of being blown, and that if 
we wished to save our necks, an instantaneous 
depanture from the city was indispensable. 
Such a piece of intelligence threw me into 
great alarm. If I remained, my apprehension 
would be inevitable; and how would it be 
possible for me to persuade any one that I was 
not Wolstang? My conviction and execution 
must follow; and though I was now so re- 
gardless of life that I would gladly have been 
in my grave, yet there was something revolt- 
ing in the idea of dying for a villain, merely 
because I could not shew that I was not my- 
self. These reflections had their due weight, 
and I resolved to leave Gottingen next day, 
and escape from the country altogether. 
While meditating, upon this scheme, I 
walked about three miles out of town for the 
purpose of maturing my plans, undisturbed 
by the noise and bustle of the streets. As I 
was going slowly along, I perceived a man 
walking about a furlong before me. His gait 
and dress arrested my attention particularly, 
and after a few glances I was convinced that 
he must be myself. The joy that pervaded 
my mind at this sight no language can de- 
scribe ; it was as a glimpse of heaven, and filled 
me with perfect ecstacy. Prudence, however, 
did not forsake me, and I resolved to steal 
slowly upon him, collar him, and demand an 
explanation. With this view I approached 


‘him, concealing myself as well as I could, and 


was so successful that I had actually got 
within ten yards of my prey without being dis- 
eovered. At this instant, hearing footsteps, 
he turned round, looked alarmed, and took to 
his heels. I was after him in a moment, and 
the flight on one side, and pursuit on the 
other, were keenly contested. Thanks to 
Wokstang’s long legs, they were better than 
the short ones with which my antagonist was 
furnished, and I caught hit by the collar: as he 
was about to enter a wood. I grasped my 
body with Herculean grip, so terrified was I 
to lose it. “ And now you villian,” said I,as 
soon as I could recover breath, “ tell me the 
meaning of this. Restore me my body, or by 
heaven I will——”* ; 

“You will do what?” asked he, with the 
most insolent coolness. This question was a 
dagger to my soul, for I knew that any punish- 
ment I inflicted upon him must be inflicted upon 
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myself, I stood mute for a few seconds, still 
holding him strongly in my grasp. At last 
throwing pity aside, by one vast effort I cried 
out, “I deelare solemnly, Wolstang, that if 
you do not give me back my body I shall kill 
you on the spot.” 

“ Kill me on the spot!” replied he. “Do 
you mean to say that you will kill your own 
body?” 

“T do say so,” was my answer. “I will 
rather destroy my dear body, than it should 
be disgraced by a scoundrel like you.” 

“You are jesting,’¥ said Wolstang, endeav- 
ouring to extricate himself. 

“T shall show you the contrary,” rejoined 
I giving him a violent blow on the nose, and 
another on the ribs. These strokes almost 
drew tears from my eyes ; and when I saw my 
precious blood flowing, I certainly would have 
wept: aloud, but for the terrible energy which 
rage had given me. The punishment had its 
evident effect, however, upon Wolstang, for 
he became agitated and alarmed, grew pale, 
and entreated me to let him go. “ Never, 
you villain, till you return me back my body. 
Let me be myself again, and then you are 
free.” 

“That is impossible,” said he, “ and cannot 
be done without the agency of another per- 
son, who is absent; but I hereby solemnly 
swear, that five days after my death your body 
shall be your own.” 

“If better terms cannot be had, I must 
take even these, but better I shall have; so 
prepare to part with what is not your own. 
Take yourself back again, or I will beat you to 
mummy.” So saying, I laid on him most un- 
mercifully—flattened his nose (or rather my 
own), and laid him sprawling on the earth with- 
out ceremony. While engaged in this busi 
ness, I heard a sneeze, and looking to the 


‘quarter from which it proceeded, whom did I 


see emerging from the wood, but my old ae 
quaintance with the snuff-colored surtont, the 
scarlet waistcoat, and wooden leg. He saluted 
me as ‘usual witha smile, and was beginning 
to regret the length of time which had elapsed 
since he last had the pleasure of seeing me, 
when I interrupted him. “ Come,” said I, “ this 
is not a time for ridiculous grimace ; you know 
all about it, so help me to get my body back 
from this scoundrel here.” 

“Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven for 
bid that you should be robbed of so unalien 
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able a property. Wolstang, you must give it 
up; ‘Tis the height of injustice to deprive 
him of it.” 

“Shall I surrender it, then?” said Wol- 
stang with a pitiable voice. 

“By all means: let Mr. Stadt have his 
body.” 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot 
through me, and I lay on the ground, breath- 
less and exhausted as if from some dreadful 
punishment. I also saw the little gentleman, 
and the tall stout figure of Wolstang, walk 
away arm in arm, and enter the wood. I 
was now myself again, but had at first little 
cause of congratulation on the change, for I 
was one heap of bruises, while the unprinci- 
pled author of my calamities was moving off 
in his own body without a single scratch. If 
my frame was in bad case, however, my mind 
felt relieved beyond conception. A load was 
taken from it, and it felt the consciousness of 
being encased in that earthly tenement des- 
tined by Heaven for its habitation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALAS, how transient is human happiness! 
Scarcely had an hour elapsed when a shudder 
came over me, precisely similar to that which 
occurred some weeks before on entering the 
College of Gottingen. I also perceived that 
I was a stronger, taller, and more vigorous, 
and, as if by magic, totally free of pain. At 
this change a horrid sentiment came across 
me, and, on looking at my shadow in a well, 
I observed that I was no longer myself, but 
Wolstang ; the diabolical miscreant had 
again effected a metempsychosis. Full of 
distracting ideas, I wandered about the fields 
till nightfall, when I returned into the city, 
and threw myself into bed, overpowered with 
fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling at my 
own house, and inquiring for myself. The 
servant said that I could not be seen, being 
confined to bed in consequence of several 
bruises received in an encounter with two 
highwaymen. I called next day, and was 
still confined. On the third I did the same, 
but I had gone out with a friend. On the 
fourth I learned that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this last in- 
telligence was far from being unwelcome. 
On hearing of my own death I felt the most 
lively pleasure, anticipating the period when I 
would be myself again. That period, accord- 
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ing to Wolstang’s solemn vow, would arrive 
in five days. Three of these I had spent in 
the house, carefully secluding myself from 
observation, when I heard a sneeze at the 
outside of the door. It opened, and in 
stepped the little man with the snuff-colored 
surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden 
leg. I had conceived a dislike approaching 
to horror at this old rascal, whom I naturally 
concluded to be at the bottom of these dia- 
bolical transformations; I, however, contained 
my wrath till I should hear what he had to 
say. 

“TI wish you much joy, my dear friend, 
that you are going to resume your own body, 
There is, however, one circumstance, which 
perhaps you have overlooked. Are you 
aware that you are to be buried to-day?” 

“TI never thought of it,” answered I calmly, 
“nor is it of any consequence, I presume, 
In two days I shall be myself again. I shall 
then leave this body behind me, and take 
possession of my own.” 

“And where will your own’ body be 
then?” 

“In the grave,” said I with a shudder, as 
the thought came across me. 

“ Precisely so, and you will enjoy the pleas- 
ure of being buried alive; that, I suppose, 
you have not calculated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank dismay, 
and I fell back on my chair, uttering a deep 
groan. “Is there then no hope? cannot this 
dreadful doom be averted? must I be buried 
alive ?” 

“The case is rather a hard one, Mr. Stadt, 
but perhaps not without a remedy.” ' 

“ Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, starting 
up and striking my forehead. “I shall hie 
me to my own house, and entreat them to 
suspend the funeral for two days.” 

“T saw the undertaker’s men enter the 
house, as I passed by, for the purpose, I 
should think, of screwing down the coffin-lid. 
The company also, I find, are beginning to 
collect, so that there is little hope of your 
succeeding. However,” continued he, taking 
a pinch of snuff, “ you may try, and if you 
fail, I have a scheme in view which will per- 
haps suit your purpose. I shall await your 
return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my head, in 
another I was out of the room, and in a third 
at my own house. What he had stated was 





substantially true. Some of the mourners 
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had arrived, and the unde?taker’s men were 
waiting below, till they should be summoned 
up-stairs to screw down the lid. Without an 
instant of delay I rushed to the chamber 
where my dear body was lying in its shell. 
Some of my friends were there, and I en- 
treated them, in imploring accents, to stop 
for two days, and they would see that the 
corpse which lay before them would revive. 
“Tam not dead,” cried I, forgetting myself, 
—*T assure you I am not dead.” 

“ Poor fellow! he has lost his senses,” said 
one. 

“ Ah, poor Wolstang,” observed another : 
“he ran deranged some weeks ago, and has 
been going about asking for himself ever 
since.” 

“JT assure you I am not dead,” said I, 
throwing myself upon my knees before my 
cousin, who was present. 

“TI know that, my good fellow,” was his 
answer, “ but poor Stadt, you see, is gone for- 
ever.” 

“That is not Stadt—it is I—it is I—will 
you not believe me—I am not myself. For 
heaven’s sake suspend this funeral.” Such 
were my exclamations, but they produced no 
other effect but that of pity among the by- 
sanders. 

“Poor unfortunate fellow, he is crazed. 
Get.a porter, and let him be taken home.” 

This order, which was given by my cousin 
himself, stung me to madness, and, changing 
my piteous tones for those of fierce resist- 
ance, I swore that “I would not turn out for 

any man living. I would not be buried alive 
to please them.” To this nobody made any 
reply, but in the course of a minute four stout 
porters made their appearance, and I was 
forced from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang’ 8 lodgitigs, the old 
man was there in waiting, as he promised. 
“What,” said I with trepidation,—* what is 
the scheme you were to propose? Tell me, 
ind avert the horrible doom which will await 
me, for they have refused to suspend the fu- 
neral.” 

“My dear friend,” said he in the most 
toothing manner, “ your case is far from be- 
ing so bad as you apprehend. You have just 
to write your name in this book, and you will 
be yourself again in an instant. Instead of 
coming alive in the grave, you will be alive 
before the coffin-lid is put on. Only think of 
the difference of the two situations.” 
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“ A confounded difference indeed,” thought 
I, taking hold of the pen. But at the very 
moment when I was going to write,I ob - 
served above the following words :— 

“TI hereby engage, after my natural de- 
cease, to give over my soul to the owner of 
this book.” 

“ What! ” said I, “this is the old compact 
the one you wished me to sign before? ” 

“The same, my dear friend.” 

“Then I’ll be d——d if I sign it.” 

“Only think of the consequences,” said 
he. 

“T will abide the consequences rather than - 
sell my soul.” 

“ Buried alive, my dear sir—only think.” 

“JT will not sign the compact.” 

“Only think of being buried alive,” con- 
tinued he,—“ stifled to death—pent up on all 
sides—earth above, earth below—no hope— 
no room to move in—suffocated,  stupified, 
horror-struck—utter despair. Is not the idea 
dreadful? Only think what your feelings 
will be, when you come to life in that narrow 
charnel-house, and know your situation.” 

I gave a shudder at this picture, which was 
drawn with horrible truth; but the energies 
of religion, and the hopes of futurity, rushed 
upon my soul, and sustained it in the dread- 
ful trial. “ Away, away,” said I, pushing him 
back. “I have made up my mind to the sac- 
rifice, since better may not be. Whatever 
happens to my body, I am resolved not to 
risk my eternal soul for its sake.” 

“Think again,” said he, “and make up 
your mind, If I leave you, your fate is irre. 
vocable. Are you decided ?” 

“T am.” 

“Only reflect once more. Consider how, 
by putting your name in this book, you will 
save yourself from a miserable death. Are 
you decided ?” 

“T am,” replied I firmly. 

“Then, fool,” said he, while a frown per- 
fectly unnatural to him corrugated his brow, 
and his eyes shot forth vivid glances of fire— 
“then, fool, I leave you to your fate. You 
shall never see me again.” So saying, he 
walked out of the room, dispensing with his 
usual bows and grimaces, and dashing the 
door fiercely after him, while I threw myself 
upon a couch in an agony of despair. 

My doom was now sealed beyond all hope; 
for, going to. the windows a few minutes 
thereafter, I beheld my own funeral, with my 
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cousin at the head of the procession, acting as 
chief mourner. In a short time I saw the 
company returning from the interment. 
“All is over, then,” said I, wringing my 
hands at this deplorable sight. “I am the 
victim of some infernal agency, and must pre- 
pare for the dreadful sacrifice.” That night I 
was supremely wretched, tossing incessantly 
in bed, while sleep was denied to my wearied 
eyelids. Next morning my haggard look was 
remarked by my servant, who proposed send- 
ing for a physician; but this I would not 
allow, knowing that woe like mine was be- 
yond the reach of medicine. The greater 
part of that day was spent in religious exer- 
cises, from which I felt considerable relief. 
The day after was the last I was to behold 
upon earth. It came, and I endeavored by 
every means to subdue the ‘terror which it 
brought along with it. On arising from bed, 
I sent for my servant, an elderly woman 
whom [| had got to supply the place of Bar- 
nabas and Louise, and gave her one hundred 
gilders, being all the money I could find in 
Wolstang’s bureau. “Now, Philippa,” said 
I, “as soon as the clock of the study has 
struck three, come in, and you will find me 
dead. Retire, and do not enter till then.” 
She went away, promising to do all that I 
had ordered her. 

During the interval I sat opposite the 
clock, marking the hours pass rapidly by. 
Every tick was as a death-knell to my ear— 
every movement of the hands, as the motion 
of a scimitar levelled to cut me in pieces. I 
heard all, and I saw all in horrid silence. 
Two o’clock at length struck. “ Now,” said 
I, “there is but one hour for me on earth— 
then the dreadful struggle begins—then I 
must live again in the tomb only to perish 
miserably.” Half an hour passed, then forty 
minutes, then fifty, then fifty-five. I saw with 
utter despair the minute-hand go by the lat- 
ter, and approach the meridian number of 
the dial. As it swept on, a stupor fell over 
my spirit, a mist swam before my eyes, and I 
almost lost the power of consciousness, At 
last I heard one strike aloud—my flesh 
creeped with dread; then two—I gave an 
universal shudder; then three, and 1 gasped 
convulsively, and saw and heard nothing 
further. 

CHAPTER VY. 

AT this moment I was sensible of an insuf- 

ferable coldness. My heurt fluttered, then it 
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beat strong, and the blood, passing as it were 
over my chilled frame, gave it warmth and 
animation. I also began by slow degrees to 
breathe. But though my bodily feelings 
were thus torpid, my mental ones were very 
different. They were on the rack; for I 
knew that I was now buried alive, and that 
the dreadful struggle was about to commence, 
Instead of rejoicing as I recovered the genial 
glow of life, I felt appalled with blank de- 
spair. I was terrified to move, because | 
knew I would feel the horrid walls of my 
narrow prison-house. I was terrified to 
breathe, because the pent air within it would 
be exhausted, and the suffocation of strug- 
gling humanity would seize upon me. I was 
even terrified to open my eyes, and gam 
upon the eternal darkness by which I was 
surrounded. Could I resist?—the idea was 
madness. What would my strength avail 
against the closed coffin, and the pressure 
above, below, and on every side@? “No, I 
must abide the struggle, which a few seconds 
more will bring on: I must perish deplorably 
in it. Then the Epicurean worm will feast 
upon my remains, and I shall no longer hear 
any sound, or see any sight, till the last trum 
pet shall awaken me from slumber, and 
gather me together from the jaws of the 
tomb.” 

Meanwhile I felt the necessity of breathing, 
and I did breathe fully; and the air was 
neither so close nor scanty as might have 
been supposed. “This, however,” thought | 
“is but the first of my respirations: a few 
more, and the vital air will be exhausted; 
then will the agony of death truly commence.” 
I nevertheless breathed again, and again, and 
again ; but nothing like stifling seized upon 
me—nothing of the kind, even when I had 
made fifty’ good respirations. On the con- 
trary, I respired with the most perfect free- 
dom. This struck me as very singular; and 
being naturally of an inquisitive disposition, I 
felt an irresistible wish, even in my dreadful 
situation, to investigate if possible the cause 
of it. “The coffin must be unconscionably 
large.” This was my first idea; and to ascer 
tain it, I slightly raised my hands, shuddering 
at the same time at the thought of their com- 
ing in contact with the lid above me. How- 
ever, they encountered no lid. Up, up, up,! 
elevated them, and met with nothing. I then 
groped to the sides, but the coffin laterally 





seemed equally capacious; no sides were to 
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be fonnd. “This is certainly a most extra- 
ordinary shell to bury a man of my size in. 
I shall try if possible to ascertain its limits 
before I die—suppose I endeavor to stand up- 
right.” The thought no sooner came across 
my mind than I‘carried it into execution. I 
got up, raising myself by slow degrees, in 
case of knocking my head against the lid. 
Nothing, however, impeded my extension, 
and I stood straight. I even raised my hands 
on high, to feel if it were possible to reach 
the top: no such thing; the coffin was appar- 
ently without bounds. Altogether, I felt 
more comfortable than a buried man could 
expect to be. One thing struck me, and it 
was this—I had no grave-clothes upon me. 
“But,” thought I, “this is easily accounted 
for: my cousin comes to my property, and 
the scoundrel has adopted the most economi- 
cal means of getting rid of me.” I had not 
as yet opened my eyes, being daunted at the 
idea of encountering the dreary darkness of 
the grave. But my courage being somewhat 
augmented by the foregoing events, I en- 
deavored to open them. This was impossi- 
ble; and on examination, I found that they 
were bandaged, my head being encircled with 
afillet. On endeavoring to loosen it, I lost 
ny balance, and tumbled down with a hideous 
noise. I did not merely fall upon the bottom 
of the coffin, as might be expected; on the 
contrary, I seemed to roll off it, and fell 
lower, as it were, into some vault underneath. 
In endeavoring to arrest this strange descent, 
Icaught hold of the coffin, and pulled it on 
the top of me. Nor was this all; for, before 
I could. account for such a train of extra- 
ordinary accidents below ground, and while 
yet stupified and bewildered, I heard a door 
open, and in an instant after human voices. 
“What, in heaven’s name, can be the mean- 
ing of this ?” ejaculated I involuntarily. “Is 
ita dream ?—am I asleep, or am I awake ? 
Am I dead or alive?” While meditating 
thus, and struggling to extricate myself from 
the coffin, I heard some one say distinctly, 
“Good God, he is come alive!” My brain 
was distracted by a whirlwind of vain con- 
jectures; but before it could arrange one 
idea, I felt myself seized upon by both arms, 
and raised up with irresistible force. At the 
‘ame instant the fillet was drawn from my 
tyes. I opened them with amazement: in- 
“ead of the gloom of death, the glorious 
light of heaven burst upon them! I was con- 
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founded; and, to add to my surprise, I saw 
supporting me two men, with whose faces I 
was familiar. I gazed at the one, then at the 
other, with looks of fixed astonishment. 
“ What is this?” said I; “ where am I?” 

“You must remain quiet,” said the eldest, 
with a smile. “We must have you put to 
bed, and afterwards dressed.” 

“ What is this?” continued I; “am I not 
dead—was I not buried ?” * 

“ Hush, my dear friend—let me throw this 
great-coat over you.” , 

“ But I must speak,” said I, my senses still 
wandering. “ Wheream I?—who are you?” 

“ Do you not know me?” 

“Yes,” replied I, gazing at him intently— 
“my friend Doctor Wunderdudt. Good 
God! how do you happen to be here? Did 
I not come alive in the grave?” 

“You may thank us that you did not,” said 
he. “Look around, and say if you know . 
where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found myself 
in a large room fitted up with benches, and 
having half-a-dozen skeletons dangling from 
the roof. While doing this, he and his friend 
smiled at each other, and seemed anxiously 
awaiting my reply, and enjoying my wonder. 
At last I satisfied myself that I was in the 
anatomical theatre of the University. 

“ But,” said I, “there is something in all 
this I cannot comprehend. What—where is 
the coffin ?” 

“What coffin, my dear fellow?” said 
Wunderdudt. 

“The coffin that I was in.” 

“The coffin,” said he, smiling ; “I suppose 
it remains where it was put the day before 
yesterday.” 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, not know- 
ing what to make of these perplexing cir- 
cumstances. “I mean,” said I, “the coffin— 
that is, the coffin I drew over upon me when 
I fell.” 

“TI do not know of any coffin,” answered 
he, laughing heartily ; “ but I know very well 
that you have pulled upon yourself my good 
mahogany table; there it lies.” And on 
looking, I observed the large table, which 
stood in the middle of the hall, overturned 
upon the floor. Doctor Wunderdudt (he was 
professor of anatcmy to the college) now 
made me retire, and had me put in bed till 
clothing could be procured. But I would not 
allow him to depart till he had unravelled the 
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strange web of perplexity in which I still 
found myself involved. Nothing would satisfy 
me but a philosophical solution of the problem, 
“ Why was I not buried alive, as I had reason 
to expect?” The doctor expounded this in- 
tricate point in the following manner : 

“The day before yesterday,” said he, “I in- 
formed the resurrectionists in the service of 
the University, that I was in want of a subject, 
desiring them at the same time to set to work 
with all speed. That very night they re- 
turned, assuring me that they had fished up one 
which would answer to a hair, being both young 
and vigorous. In order to inform myself of 
the quality of what they brought me, I ex- 
amined the body, when, to my indignation and 
grief, I found that they had disinterred my ex- 
cellent friend, Mr. Fredrick Stadt, who had 
been buried the same day.” 

“What!” said I starting up from the bed, 
“did they disinter me ?—the scoundrel !” 

“ You may well call them scoundrels,” said 
the professor, “for preventing a gentleman 
from enjoying the pleasure of being buried, 
alive. ‘The deed was certainly most felonious ; 
and if you are at all anxious, I shall have 
them reported to the Syndic, and tried for 
their impertinent interference. But to proceed. 
No sooner did I observe that they had fallen 
upon you than I said, ‘ My good men, this will 
never do. You have brought me here my 
worthy friend Mr. Stadt. I cannot feel in my 
heart to anatomize him, so just carry him qui- 
etly back to his old quarters, and I shall 
pay you his price, and something over and 
above.’ ” 

“What!” said I, again interrupting the 
doctor, “is it possible you could be so in- 
human as to make the scoundrels bury me 

in . ” 

“Now, Stadt,” rejoined he with a smile, 
“you are a strange fellew. You were angry 
at the men for raising you, and now you are 
angry at me for endeavoring to repair their 
error by reinterring you.” 

“But you forget that I was to come alive ?” 

“ How in the deuce was I to know that my 
dear boy?” 


6s Very true. Go on, doctor, and excuse me 


for interrupting you so often.” 

“ Well,” continued he, “the men carried 
you last night to deposit you in your long 
home, when, as fate would have it, they were 
prevented by a ridiculous fellow of a tailor, 
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up alone, during the whole night, in the 
churchyard, exactly at the spot where your 
grave lay. So they brought you back to the 
college, resolving to inter you to-night, if the 
tailor, or the devil himself, should stand in 
their way. Your timely resuscitation will save 
them this trouble. At the same time, if you 
are still offended at them, they will be very 
happy to take you back, and you may yet en- 
joy the felicity of being buried alive.” 

Such was a simple statement of the fact, 
delivered in the professor’s good-humored and 
satirical style; and from it the reader may 
guess what a narrow escape I had from the 
most dreadful of deaths, and how much I am 
indebted, in the first instance, to the stupid 
blundering of the resurrectionists, and, in the 
second to the tailor. I returned to my own 
house as soon as possible, to the no small mor- 
tification of my cousin, who was proceeding to 
invest himself with all that belonged to me. 
I made him refund without ceremony, and al- 
tered my will, which had been made in his fa- 
vor; not forgetting, in so doing, his refusal to 
let my bodywemain two days longer unburied. 
A day or two aflerwards I saw a funeral pass 
by, which, on inquiry, I learned to be Wol- 
stang’s. He died suddenly, as I was informed, 
and some persons remarked it as a curious event 
that his death happened at precisely the same 
moment as my return to life. This was merely 
mentioned as a passing observation, but no in- 
ference was deduced from it. The old do 
mestic in Wolstang’s house gave a wonderful 
account of his death, mentioning the hour at 
which he said he was to die, and how it was 
verified by the event. She said nothing, how- 
ever, about the hundred gilders. Many con- 
sidered her story as a piece of mere trum- 
pery. She had nevertheless a number of be- 
lievers. 

With respect to myself, I excited a great 
talk, receiving invitations to dine with almost 
all the respectable families in Gottingen. 1 
had the honor of being waited on by Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead, who, after shaking me 
by the hand in the kindest manner, made me 
give a long account of my feelings at the in- 
stant of coming alive. Of course, I concealed 
every thing connected with the Metempsycho- 
sis, and kept out many circumstances which 
at the time I did not wish to be known. He 
was nevertheless highly delighted, and gave it 
as his opinion (which, being oracular, was in- 
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whole should be inserted ih the Annals of the 
University. I had the farther honor of being 
invited to dinner at his house—an ‘honor which 
I duly appreciated, knowing that it is almost 
never conferred except on the syndics, burgo- 
masters, and deacons of the town, and a few of 
the professors. - 

These events, which are here related at full, 
Ican only attest by my own word, except in- 
deed the affair of the coming alive, which ev. 
erybody in Gottingen knows of. If any doubt 
the more unlikely parts of the detail, I cannot 
helpit. I have not written this with the view 
of empty fame, and still less of profit. Phi- 
josophy has taught me to despise the former 
and my income renders the latter an object ofno 
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citizens on their guard against the machinations 
of the old fellow with the snuff-colored sur 
tout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden 
leg. Above all, they should carefully abstain 
from signing any paper he may present to 
them, however plausible his offers may be. By 
mere thoughtlessness in this respect, I brought 
myself into a multitude of dangers and diffi- 
culties, from which every one in the same pre- 
dicament may not escape so easily as I have 
done. I shall conclude with acknowledging 
that a strong change has been wrought in my 
opinions ; and that from ridiculing the doctrines 
of the sage of Samos, I am now one of their 
firmest supporters. In a word, I am what I 
have designated myself, 





importance. I merely do it to put my fellow- 


4 





“ A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN.” 





Tue Turrp Person VERSUS THE First.— 
The other day, in one of the Paris restaurants, a 
party of literary men were discussing the merits 
of various epistolary styles. One of them, 
Monsieur A., made a fierce attack on letters 
written in the third person, such as, “ Monsieur 
X. has the honor to inform ——,” and so on. 
Another of the party defended them, maintain- 
ing that they were more ceremonious, more 
polite. 

“That’s a good idea!’’ replied Monsieur A. 
“The foundation of all politeness, in letter- 
witing, is to express clearly what you mean to 
say. Now, nothing can be more ambiguous 
than these confounded notes in the third person. 
I will just tell you what happened to myself. 
About the middle of May, I received from my 
friend D., the Chief of Divisien, a billet-doux, 
which I will show you.” 

Taking the note from his pocket, Monsieur 
A. read as follows :— 

“Monsieur D., Chief of Division at the War 
Office, hastens to inform his friend, Monsieur 
A., that he has just been named Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor.” 

“You can fancy my delight at reading this 
note,” continued Monsieur A. ‘I was the 
happiest man in the world. I ran to an engray- 
er’s, and ordered him to make the flattering ad- 
ition to my cards, ‘ Monsieur A., Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor.’ I ran to a jeweller’s, 
nd bought a cross of the purest gold. Iran to 
asilk-mercer’s, and bought a piece of the richest 
ted moiré ribbon for my button-hole. I ran to 
the houses of all my friends for the pleasure of 
receiving their congratulations. At last, I ran 
‘omy friend D.’s ; as soon as I caught sight of 
him, I threw myself into his arms. ‘ Ah, m 


dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘you have no idea 
what pleasure you have given. How shall I 





ever thank you sufficiently *?’—‘ You are an ex- 
cellent fellow, my worthy A., to sympathize thus 
with my happiness.’-—‘ Thank you for that ex- 
pression ; the decoration is mine, and the happi- 
ness is yours.’—‘ How is that? Have you re- 
ceived the Order ? ’—‘ Certainly ; have I not ?’ 
—‘No, my good friend; ’tis I who am now 
made Chevalier.’—‘ You?’—‘ Yes. You de- 
serve the honor more than I do; but, neverthe- 
less, it has been conferred on me.’—‘ But you 
wrote me word that I had received the cross.’ 
I took his letter out of my pocket, and showed 
ithim. Alas! I now understood clearly what 
meaning I ought to assign to the ambiguous 

hrase. ‘The deuce take you and your note!’ 

said to D. ‘Instead of your affected and formal 
announcement in the third porson, why could 
you not write to me simply and plainly “ My 
dear friend, I have the pleasure of informing 
you that Inow am decoré Chevalier ?”’’ 

“Tleft him in a rage; I will never speak to 
him as long as I live. Don’t talk to me of 
your polite notes written in the third person.” 





WuoLesomE IpLENESS.—Talk not of the 
idleness which is full of quiet thoughts. Is it 
idle to be up with the day—to feel the balmy 
coolness of a rich May-dew—to watch the com- 
ing splendor of the sun—to see the young lambs 
leap—to hear singing, a mile above us, the 
strong throated lark, the spirit of the scene,—is 
this idle? Yet by some ’tis called so. The 
sluggard who wakes half the night to lay lime- 
twigs for poor honesty the next day ; the varlet 
who acknowledges no villainy on the safe side 
of an act of parliament;—he calls one a loiterer 
and a time-killer ; be it so—it does not spoil the 


y| fishing. Idle! why, angling is in itself a system 


of morality !—Jerrold. 
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From The Atheneum. 
A History of England during the Reign of 

George the Third. By William Massey, 

M.P. Vol. IL. 1770-1780. (Parker and 

Son.) 

Mr. Massey conducts his story as he began 
it, with care, with spirit, and with liberality. 
Readers who know the period over which he 
trips so lightly may complain that Mr. Mas- 
sey’s knowledge is neither wide nor deep— 
that his anecdotes are worn—that his illus- 
trations, and sceneries, and characters are 
familiar to the eye and to the ear. Readers 
who know it in part and who wish to know it 
better, may contend that, inasmuch as the 
whole unwritten history of George the Third 
lies in the secret presses of the State Paper 
Office— never seen by any writer save Adol- 
phus—it was the duty of a historian, having 
the advantage of being an Under-Secretary 
of State (Mr. Massey’s position in the late 
Government), to explore these virgin fields 
and bring their treasures to the light of day. 
Such remonstrance and complaint would be 
just, and -yet they might be thought little to 
the purpose. Mr. Massey writes for the 
general reader more than for students; his 
merits are those of an ordinary politician, — 
sharp, gentlemanly, and well read, with little 
enthusiasm and no pretence to profound or 
original views ; and if he can catch the public 
ear by a popular manner and a plausible tale, 
he may dispense with the pleasure of also 
gaining over the critics. 

In spite of a thousand memoirs, the early 
part of the reign of George the Third is still 
the least known part of English history. 
What is the best known part of it, perhaps, 
is the history of manners, and the pages of 
Mr. Massey’s new volume devoted to the ex- 
hibition of aristocratic and popular life are 
his best. From this part rather than from 
that which describes ‘or denounces the in- 
trigues of courtiers and statesmen, we pro- 
pose to draw the extracts to be laid before 
our readers. Mr. Massey seems to be of 
opinion that the corruption of English soci- 
ety (which began in the days of James the 
First, paused for a generation under the Re- 
public, and rapidly progressed under the 
Restoration) attained its height under the 
second or the third George. The corruption 
was at this time appalling— Walpole paying M. 
P.’s to vote, even for what they thought good 
measures—and the elections into the Coterie 
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representing the two extreme forms of the 
moral disease. The outward forms of de 


pravity first gave way. As. Mr. Massey 
Bays :— 
“ It was something gained, when the grossest 
of Wycherly’s and Centlivre’s comedies were 
withdrawn from the stage, and when Mra 
Behn’s and Mrs. Heywood’s novels were no 
longer generally read. Royal mistresses still 
occupied a high position at court; but lord 
high chancellors and generallisimos no lon 
thought such a position a desirable pre 
ment for their sisters and daughters. The 
courtiers of George the First were not ex- 
cted to accompany him to the levees of the 
uchess of Kendal, nor were the manners of 
the Countess of Suffolk, like the manners of 
the Countess of Castlemaine, those of the 
most degraded of her unhappy class. It was 
true, that a maid of honor would sometimes 
make a slip; and with so little scandal, that 
the offspring was openly christened by the 
name of the heir-apparent. But I deoubt 
whether even Frederick Prince of Wales, or 
his household, would have thought it a morn- 
ing’s amusement to dissect the still-born off 
spring of a lady of the court.” 


Mr. Massey describes for us a man of fash- 
ion—a figure well known to the reader of 
plays :— 

“The man of fashion of this.period was a 
compound of effeminacy and affectation. He 
painted and perfumed like a woman. His 
toilet occupied a great proportion of his time ; 
his dress was of the most costly materials, and 
the .most fantastic patterns. Silks and bro- 
cades, embroidery, gold lace, and jewelry 
adorned his person, both in morning and eve- 
ning costume. He seldom stirred abroad on 
foot, except to take a turn in the mall; and 
if he had to cross the street only from his 
lodging toa tavern, he was conveyed in a 
chair. Gaming was his chief cuiplovainas 
gallantry occupied the hours which could be 
a from dress and play. He had made 
the grand tour, and, consequently knew the 
worl Of books -he knew little or nothing. 
Men of education he called ‘ prigs’ and ‘pel 
ants.’ The only -literature which he culti- 
vated was plays, novels, lampoons, or tracts 
in ridicule of religion. Such were the beaux 
and fribbles of the time of Anne and of the 
Hanover succession. The reader who would 
know more of the manners and conversation 
of this class, will find their affectation an 
ignorance, their profligacy, insolence, and in- 
anity, sketched, without exaggeration, in the 
‘Foppington’ of Cibber, the ‘Fellamar’ of 
Fielding, and the ‘ Whiffle’ of Smollett.” 





These were the fribbles of Fleet Street and 

















the popular theatres. Above them in social 
rank, in wit, and in pretensions stood a class 
of men no better in morals and scarcely in 
manners :— 


“ At the head of this class may be placed 
the great minister, Sir Robert Walpole him- 
self. Since the establishment of represen- 
tative government in this country, no minister 
has ever been assailed by such a formid- 
able combination as that which, for a series 
of years, vainly endeavored to drag down the 

eat defender of the revolution. Discarded 
Whigs orators Of shining parts and of the 
highest promise, whose eager ambition was 
baffled by his arrogance of power; partisans 
of the banished family, whose sanguine expec- 
tations had been baulked by his vigilance and 
sagacity; men who could agree on no other 
poiit—were firmly united in the one object 
of destroying Walpole, as the common en- 
emy. Every variety of invective which fac- 
tion, jealousy, and personal hatred could sug- 
gest, was heaped upon his head but the 
topics principally relied upon, and which 
could not be disputed, so far from being a 
reproach, are the very grounds on which his 
reputation as a wise and faithful minister 
must ever rest. That he was not scrupulous 
in the application of public money is un- 
doubted; but the charge of personal pecula- 
tion, by which the vindictive rage of his ene- 
mies sought his life as well as his honor, not 
only failed, but is discredited by the fact that 
he died largely in debt. The really vulner- 
able parts of his character were never at- 
tacked. The evil example of his porte life ; 
his utter contempt of decorum; the proverb- 
ial grossness of his conversation, and the peri- 
odical debaucheries of Houghton, which were 
the talk of the whole county—all these passed 
uncensured. It would have been impossible, 
indeed, for such men as Bolingbroke, Yonge, 
Carteret, and Chesterfield, to have vindicated 
the cause of insulted morality ; but there were 
among the foremost assailants of Walpole, 
some who might have ventured on such 
ground, without being hooted for their im- 
pudence and hypocrisy. Shippen and Bar- 
nard, Pulteney and Pitt, were men whose 
moral characters were fair; but though the 
delicacy and forbearance which in modern 
times mitigate the asperity of political con- 
flict were then unknown, I am not aware 
that, during twenty years of party warfare 
unparalleled in virulence, any allusion was 
made to these scandals. The truth is, that 
the habits and manners of Walpole were con- 


genial to the coarseness and depravity of the 
times.” 


Others were as bad as Walpole :— 
“The Duke of Grafton, some time at the 
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head of his Majesty’s government, was in the 
habit of appearing in public with his mistress, 
& common woman of the town. Lord Sand- 
wich and Sir Francis Dashwood, the one-suc- 
cessively Secretary of State and First Lord 
of the Admiralty—the other, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, were the most notoriously 
ligate men of their day. They were the 
founders of the Franciscan Club, an associa- 
tion of a few audacious men of: fashion, for 
the purpose of celebrating a blasphemous bur- 
lesque upon the monastic system and the rites 
of the Church of Rome. They took a ruin- 
ous building in Buckinghamshire, called Med- 
menham Abbey, which, as its name implies, 
had once been a religious house. Here they 
fitted up cells, assumed the habit of the order 
of St. Francis and with grave mockery, per- 
formed the ceremonies and observances of the 
conventual service. I need not describe the 
quality of the nuns who were admitted to the 
participation in these solemnities, nor of the 
choruses which were chanted, nor of the im- 
ages which represented the Virgin and the 
saints. Nor was this the passing freak of a 
few thoughtless young men of wit and fash- 
ion. The Franciscan Club was for some 
time the wonder and scandal of the town. 
It assembled several times; and comprised, 
besides Sandwich and Dashwood, such men as 
Wilkes, Potter, and Selwyn, most of whom 
were of mature age.” 


No survey of society in that age would be 
complete without reference to the universal 
habit of gambling. Mr. Massey tells us :— 


“The vice which, above all others, infested 
English society during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, was gaming. Men and 
women, the old and the young, beaux and 
statesmen, peers and apprentices, the learned 
and polite, as well as the ignorant and vulgar, 
were alike involved in the vortex of play. 
Horse-racing, cock-fightiug, betting of every 
description, with the ordinary resources of 
cards and dice, were the chief employment 
of many, and were tampered with more or 
less by almost every person in the higher 
ranks of life. The proprietary clubs—White’s 
Brookes’s, Boodle’s—were originally insti- 
tuted to evade the statute against public 
gaming-houses. But every fashionable as- 
sembly was a gaming-house. Large balls 
and routs had not yet come into vogue. A 
ball seldom consisted of more than ten or 
twelve couples; and the practice of collecting 
a erowd of fine people to do nothing, is an 
invention of recent date. When a lady re- 
ceived company, card-tables were provided 
for all the guests; and even where there was 
dancing, cards formed the principal part of 
the entertainment. Games of skill were sel- 





dom played. Brag, crimp, basset, ombre, 
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hazard, commerce, and spadille—the very 
names of which are hardly known to the pres- 
ent generation—furnished the excitement of 
the play, and enabled people of fashion to 
win and lose their money without mental ef- 
fort. Whist was not much in vogue until a 
later period, and was far too abstruse and 
slow to suit the depraved taste which required 
unadulterated stimulants. The ordinary 
stakes at these mixed assemblies would, at 
the present day, be considered high, even at 
clubs where a rubber is still allowed. The 
consequences of such gaming were often still 
more lamentable than those which usually at- 
tend such practices. It would happen that a 
lady lost more than she could venture to 
confess to a husband or father. Her cred- 
itor was probably a fine gentleman, or she 
became indebted to some rich admirer for 
the means of discharging her liabilities. In 
either event, the result may be guessed. In 
the one case, the debt of honor was liquidated 
on the old principle of the law-merchant, ac- 
cording to which there was but one alternative 
to payment in purse. In the other, there was 
likewise but one mode in which the acknowl- 
edgment of obligation by a fine woman, would 
be acceptable to a man of the world.” 


This paragraph leads us directly to the 
consideration of the character and manners 
of the ladies of that generation—to the 
amusements they preferred and the education 
they obtained. Asarule, the daughter will 
renew the father—the wife reflect her husband 
and her home. What were these in the 
early part of the reign of George the Third ? 
Says Mr. Massey :— 


“To a woman of any education or refine- 
ment, an English manor-house, during at 
least the earlier years of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, must have been an intolerable home. 
The library of the Hall probably consisted of 
a book of receipts, the Seosies of the Peace,’ 
a volume of drinking songs, a book of sports, 
and a tract or two against Popery. The 
country book-clubs, and the London circulat- 
ing libraries, which convey the newest works 
to the extremities of Cornwall and Cumber- 
land, within twenty-four hours after they have 
been laid on the tables of the club-houses in 
Pall Mall, had not yet been invented. The 
country town, unless it was one of the first 
class, had probably not a bookseller’s ‘shop, 
and was dependent for its literary supplies 
upon the occasional visits of a hawker or 
travelling agent of a large firm, who opened 
his pack, or set up a stall on a fair or market 
day. The state of the roads, during a great 
of the year, was such as to render visiting im- 
practicable. The aspect of the country itself 
was for the most part dreary and desolate. 
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. « « The neatness and taste which now sur- 
round the humblest villa seldom adorned the 
residence of a country gentleman before 1760. 
Landscape-gardening was confined to the 
seats of the great proprietors; ‘and even a 
comon flower garden was not a usual append- 
age to the house of a gentleman qualified to be 
knight of the shire. The house itself, thou 

a substantial structure, was rarely kept in the 
state of repair and cleanliness which the mod- 
ern sense of comfort and decency requires. 
The stables and kennels were “de to the 
house, occupying the site which is now covered 
with conservatories and parterres. The 
rough fields through which this gloomy man- 
sion was approached, ears a very differ 
ent aspect to the highly-cultivated lands and 
neat enclosures which now surround a lawn, 
laid out in well-kept walks, and ornamented 
by shrubs and plants from every quarter of 
the globe.” 


A varnish of civility was laid on the man- 
ners of women by the free intercourse of Ran- - 
elagh, Vauxhall, Madame Cornelys’s in Soho 
Square, and afterwards at the Pantheon :— 


“To Ranelagh, visitors from’ the country 
and foreigners always repaired, to see the 
world of London and English society. Many 
persons, who did not venture into other pr 
lic assemblies, found nothing objectionable in 
the Rotunda at Chelsea. Dignitied clergy, 
statesmen, philosophers, authors, here min- 
gled with fops, fine ladies, country gentlemen, 
city. people, apprentices, kept-mistresses, 
highwaymen, and thieves. But these assem- 
bly-rooms, though open to the public, were, 
to acertain degree, kept select by the price 
of admission; and spacious well-arranged 
halls, where people could walk about without 
inconvenience or restraint, meet their friends, 
and see a variety of manners, while conversa- 
tion was relieved by brilliant music, must 
have been far more agreeable than the modern 
fashion of crowded assemblies at private houses 
or formal concerts at which no voices must 
be heard but those of the paid, or still worse, 
perhaps, of the unprofessional performers. 
But there were other assemblies a century 
ago, for witich even the dreary dissipation of 
1857 is a happy exchange. We have aban- 
doned, I hope for ever, the manifold prof 
gacy of Vauxhall, Cornelys’s, and the Pan- 
theon. The gardens on the Surry side of 
the river were frequented by persons of fash- 
ion up to a recent period; but no person now 
living has witnessed the debaucheries which 
were of nightly occurrence at Vauxhall from 
the time of Queen Anne to an advanced > 
riod of the reign of George the Third. The 
boxes were scenes of drunkenness and riot. 
The dark vistas and secluded alleys were m- 
famous for still more heinous vice and crime 
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A lady, who, by a chance which frequently 
occurred, lost for a few minutes the protection 
of her party, was in imminent danger of in- 
sult or even outrage. Young women of every 
condition were, in every place of public re- 
sort, unless vigilantly watched, exposed to 
_ impertinence from rag a who, by social po- 
sition, were entitled to be called gentlemen. 
In nine cases out of ten, indeed, such ad- 
vances would not be met with resentment; 
and when it happened that a gallant was so 
unfortunate as to encounter a Sady to whom 
his insolent addresses were unacceptable, it 
was not without the greatest difficulty that 
she could escape from her incredulous perse- 
cutor. The lessee of Vauxhall made an at- 
tempt, in 1764, to retrench the debauchery 
which made it scandalous, if not unsafe, for 
any decent woman to enter the gardens. 
He closed the secluded walks, and lit up the 
recesses; but the young gentlemen of fashion, 
resenting this invasion of their l:cense, imme- 
diately tore down the barriers, and put out 
the new lights.” 


This was not the worst ;— 


“Mrs. Cornelys kept a house in Soho 
Square of avery exclusive character, but of 
questionable reputation. Masquerades and 


operas were the ostensible amusements; as- 
signations were the real business of this es- 
tablishment. Mrs. Cornelys was prosecuted, 


in 1771, under the Licensing Act, and she 
was convicted as a rogue and vagabond for 
ra had an _ performed before peo- 
ple of the first fashion, who paid a guinea 
each for their tickets. This uncouth inter- 
ference of the law was highly resented by the 
patrons of these amusements, and had the 
effect for a time of rendering her house still 
more attractive. But the open license of 
manners reached, perhaps, its utmost limit 
at the institution of the Coterie. This was 
a mixed club of ladies and gentleman; the 
ladies balloting for the gentlemen, and the 
gentlemen balfotin for the ladies. It was 
composed exclusively of people of the highest 
fashion, and the numbers, therefore, were lim- 
ited. Such a breach of delicacy and decorum 
was almost too flagrant for the coarse taste 
of that day. The Coterie became the subject 
of satire in every form; and the lampoons, 
both in prose and verse, to which it gave 
rise, were of so gross-a character, that it is 
difficult to understand how a woman, ‘who re- 
tained any self-respect, could continue, or be 
suffered by those who had control over her 
to continue, a member of such an associa- 
tion. This period may, perhaps, with some 
degree of accuracy, be fixed as that at which 
the depravity of manners reached the ex- 
treme point. 


Such was the state of English society from 
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which the American colonies revolted. Mr. 
Massey tells once more the familiar tale of 
the American War of Independence, but with- 
out new lights or illustrations. : It is an ex- 
cellent story—full of trial and vicissitude—of 
daring and heroism—one that will never tire a 
reader of the Saxon race. Yet it gains little 
by the mode in which it is now told, and Mr, 
Massey’s account will be valued on the other 
side of the Atlantic less for its facts than for 
its temper. Americans will be glad to see 
how calm and philosophic is the view now 
taken by independent and liberal Englishmen 
of that great contest in which their fathers 
fought and conquered. 





From The Spectator. 

In this second volume of his History of 
England under George the Third, Mr. Massey 
exhibits, we think, some improvement as re- 
gards style and the general treatment of his 
subject. The objection urged against his first 
volume still remains. He does not exhibit 
the natural qualities of a great historian, 
whether displayed in a vividly picturesque 
composition, in a penetrating perception of 
the deeper characteristics of the events and 
persons with which he has to deal, or ina 
practical political philosophy.. Neither has 
he given that full account of the decade 
treated of (1770-1780,) which a painstaking 
industry might have achieved, and which 
would have been valuable as a store-house of 
information. The details of war form no part 
of Mr. Massey’s plan; his real object, at least, 
as developed in his work, being a political and 
Parliamentary history. This is neatly enough 
done; the more salient points are well se- 
lected and presented in an easy, terse, and 
readable manner, but without any remarka- 
ble force, and too much overloaded by com- 
ment. Indeed the larger part of the book is 
a species of commentary, mostly interwoven 
with the narrative, sometimes distinctly stand- 
ing out as a discussion. Such is the case 
with the argument in the use of fercenaries 
arising from our engagement of the Hes- 
sians during the American war; and the more 
elaborate disquisition on the partition of Po- 
land. These commentaries are moderate in 
tone and sensible in conclusion; though they 
do not always command assent. For in- 
stance, we do not believe that the London 
mob is “to this day the most brutal and odi- 
ous rabble in Europe.” The military expe- 
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rience of Washington was indeed “limited,” 
but he had as much experience in the kind 
of war which the nature of the country com- 
pelled as his antagonists, if not more. He 
had been actively. engaged in the Indian and 
French wars, and had witnessed the disas- 
trous defeat and death of Braddock. It is 
said, indeed, that his experience on that oc- 
casion shook his faith in the power of regular 
discipline engaged in a country like America, 
and inspired him with hopes of successful re- 
sistance. Horne Tooke might not in the es- 
timate of some persons be a quite respecta- 
ble man; but the author of the “ Diversions 
of Purley,” should not in a history be charac- 
terized as “Parson Horne,” “ ribald priest,” 
“one of those bullies whose tongue and pen 
were more formidable than the weapons of 
an ordinary swaggerer,”andsoen. The rep- 
resentations of Burke’s ill success in the House 
are hyperbolical. Mr. Massey confounds 
the failure of the philosophic orator twenty 
years later, when, broken in health, disap- 
pointed in public affairs, and drawing near to 
death, he ceased to command the ear of the 
House, with the triumphs of his early prime. 
How could Burke have obtained the contem- 
porary reputation of an orator if he had al- 
ways failed of effect? The elder Pitt and 
Gibbon were surely as good judges of the im- 
pression made upon listeners, as Mr. Massey 
writing eighty years after the fact. 

In the preface to the first volume the au- 
thor observed that he proposed “to follow 
with some minuteness the progress of society, 
and to describe the manners of its various or- 
ders, the court, the aristocracy, the middle 
classes, and the laboring people.” In notic- 
ing this volume we remarked that, “ strange 
to say, he had not attempted to execute his 
own idea; and of all the historians of the pe- 
riod of which he treats, with whom we are 
acquainted, he deals most with Parliamentary 
party struggles, contests between the Crown 
and the great Whig chiefs, intrigues of chiefs 
with one an®ther, and dry summaries of cam- 
paigns.” These are still the characteristics 
of the work so far as the materials of the sec- 
ond decade of George the First’s reign re- 
semble those of the first. The present vol- 
ume, however, opens with an elaborate 
chapter on manners, morals, and social pro- 
gress, probably suggested by Macaulay’s cele- 
brated survey of the state of England at the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second. 
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Mr. Massey, however, goes further back than 
Macaulay, starting with the middle ages, 
chivalry, and the Reformation, and gradually 
descending through English society till he 
reaches the true subject of his theme—man- 
ners, morals, arts, learning, and the social 
condition of England during the period of 
the second and third Georges. From the 
want of depth and soundness in Mr. Massey’s 
mind, his representations cannot always be 
relied upon without some qualification. Still 
this chapter is upon the whole the newest and 
most interesting in the work. There is a 
good deal of reading and inquiry if it cannot 
be called research, and the results are clev- 
erly presented; as, for instance, this picture 
of domestic accommodation during the mid- 
dle ages. 


“The fortresses raised by the pride and 


grandeur of men who must be considered as 
petty princes rather than feudal barons, were 
designed for the accommodation of numerous 
military retainers, and for security against at- 
tack. The internal arrangements of these 
structures made no provision for domestis 
privacy. The great hall was the common re- 
sort for the whole household, and for visitors 
and wayfarers of every description. The 
small unglazed windows near the ceiling, 
while they let in rain and wind, hardly ad- 
mitted the day. Without the ventilation, 
however, which such apertures afforded, the 
atmosphere of the apartment would have 
been insupportable. The accumulated odors 
of viands, of smoke half returned from the 
imperfect chimney, of human beings of every 
description, men-at-arms, footmen, serving- 
men, minstrels, wandering friars, devotees 
under vows against clean linen, and mendi- 
cants swarming with vermin, dogs and cats, 
and, beyond all the stench arising from the 
untold abominations of the floor, on which 
layers of rushes were spread, like the compost 
of a farm-yard, must frequently have bred 
estilence, had it not been for the current of 
resh air which continually circulated through 
the chamber. A’ bed was a luxury rarely 
found in the castles and mansions of the 
Plantagenet nobility; separate chambers were 
also rare; and, for the most part, knights 
and ladies, horseboys and scullions, littered 
down in one common dormitory, after a fash- 
ion which would hardly be tolerated now in 
a well-appointed Refuge for the Destitute. 
“The dwellings of the inferior gentry, 
though not pretending to belong to the class 
of fortified houses, were constructed mainly 
with a view to defence against robbery and 
violence. A moat generally surrounded the 
building, and the access to the upper apart- 
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ments was by an external staircase, which 
was drawn up like a portcullis. The interior 
arrangements, like those of the baronial cas- 
tles, were deficient in almost every provision for 
comfort and decency. Few of the manor 
houses built before the time of the Tudors, 
are now occupied by gentry; and those which 
are so inhabited, have undergone considerable 
alterations, both within and without; some of 
them are still used as farm-houses and dwell- 
ings for laborers. 

“Tt was not until the reign of Elizabeth 
that any considerable progress was made 
in domestic architecture. Many of the most 
commodious and stately mansions, inhabited 
by the rural aristocracy, date from this pe- 
riod; and beyond some points of detail, it 
may be doubted whether any improvement 
has been made on the fine old English manor 
house of the sixteenth century.” 


One of the greatest difficulties in general- 
ized descriptions is to preserve breadth of ef- 
fect, without passing into exaggeration, or 
leaving a false impression. Macaulay him- 
self cannot manage this; from an indifference 
to accuracy, and a love of effect, he is ever 
apt to present the singular or exceptional as 
the rule. A similar error is visible in this 
account of the streets of London in the 
middle of the last century. Every annoyance 
here enumerated, might happen at times, but 
if brought altogether as Mr. Massey brings 
them, the London ways would have been 
not “ difficult "but impassable. 


“The insolence, licentiousness, and feroc- 
ity of the people, especially in the capital and 
other great towns, were such as a traveller 
would hardly now encounter in the most re- 
mote and savage regions of the globe. No 
well-dressed individual of either sex could 
walk the streets of London without risk of 
personal insult or injury. It was, indeed, an 
undertaking of difficulty to pass through the 
streets at all. The narrow footway, separated 
from the carriage-road only by a line of un- 
connected stakes or posts, at wide intervals, 
was frequently blocked up with chairs, wheel- 
barrows, 6 | other obstructions, some of 
them placed there wantonly, to annoy foot- 
passengers. Carmen and hackney-coach-dri- 


vers considered it excellent sport to splash. 


decent people from head to foot; and when a 
terrified female or bewildered stranger was 
tumbled into the kennel the accident was 
hailed with shouts of delight. Yet, on the 
whole, it was as safe and less disagreeable to 
traverse the streets on foot than in a convey- 
ance. Chairs and carriages were upset and 
collisions were constantly occurring ; the least 
inconvenience was, that the progress of vehi- 
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cles through the great thoroughfares was in- 
terrupted by the absence, or rather disre- 
gard, of regulations for the traffic. But the 
elay was not the only annoyance. When 
a stoppage took place or an accident hap- 
pened, the ears were stunned by a storm of 
oaths, and abusive altercation from the dri- 
vers and servants. Thieves were always 
ready to take advantage of the confusion, 
which they had themselves probably origi- 
nated for their own purposes. Beggars, 
also, availed themselves of the opportunity 
to ply their trade. The dismal tale of sick- 
ness and famine was drawled out, and cor- 
roborated by horrible exhibitions. Stumps 
of limbs and diseased children were held up 
to the carriage-windows of the quality. If 
there were ladies in the family coach, a street 
vocalist would probably begin chanting some 
filthy doggerel, of which the refrain would be 
taken up by the bystanders.” 


The subject of Ministerial levees is one 
continually encountered in the satires and 
novels of the last century. Smollet draws 
a bitterly ludicrous picture of the Duke of 
Newcastle on such occasions; Pope and Swift 
frequently allude to them; Johnson, in his 
imitation of the Tenth Satire selects them 
as one of the tests of a politician’s approach- 
ing downfall 


“Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s 
door, 
Pours in the morning-worshipper no more.” 


Mr. Massey’s description is so informing as to 
furnish a useful commentary to the allusions. 


“Tt was a custom of those days for the 
principal Ministers of State to hold daily le- 
vees, which were attended by people who had 
public business to transact, who had fayors 
to ask, and who sought to keep themselves 
in the eye of the great man. Bishops and 
reverend aspirants of every class, Members 
of both houses who wanted their jobs done, 
men about town who wanted a place or a 
borough, mayors and corporations who had 
boroughs to sell, agents, pamphleteers, coffee- 
house politicians, ordinarily composed this 
motley assemblage. And as each principal 
Minister usually stood upon his own credit, 
independently of and sometimes in open op- 

sition to his colleagues, a First Lord of the 

reasury or a Secretary of State could col- 
lect from the daily attendance at his recep- 
tions a pretty accurate opinion as to the sta- 
bility of his position. After any mark of 
court favor had been shown him, or after a 
successful struggle in Parliament, his sa- 
loons were thronged. And it often happened 
that the first significant intimation a Minister 





received of his declining power was in the ab- 
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sence of some vigilant and far-sighted jobber 
or place-hunter, who had gone over to a ri- 
val. For many years, the levees of Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole were always crowded; the at- 
tendance diminished after the failure of the 
Excise scheme, and the death of his firm and 
faithful patroness, Queen Caroline. But the 
Duke of Newcastle had the largest number 
of clients. The well-known mansion in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields was, during a succession of 
years, resorted to as the most. extensive mart 
of patronage that had ever been opened in 
this country; and probably Newcastle gave, or 
rather bartered away, more places than any 
Minister before or since. It was said, that 
almost the whole of the bench of Bishops had 
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been filled by him; and every department of 
the public service was crowded with his crea- 
tures.” 


Mr. Massey originally proposed to com- 
plete his work in four volumes, but this will 
be impracticable on his present scale. If the 
first twenty years of George the Third’s reign 
occupy two volumes the last forty must at 
least — four or five; for though the his- * 
torian does not “undertake to write in any 
detail the history of India, of Ireland, of 
America, or of wars,” Paliament, and politics, 
with the progress of manufactures, arts, and 
society, will demand a — space in the 
latter than the earlier period. 





THE ABUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AN ODE TO APOLLO. 


Press APpo.to, brilliant son of Leto 

By cloud-compelling thunder-wielding Zeus, 
Audacious mortal men are putting thee to 

A vile, ignoble, base, unworthy use. 
The flaming Sun from East to West thou guid- 


est, 
Holding the ribbons of his fiery steeds. 
O thou, the blazing orb of day that ridest ! 
Hear how low slaves profane it for their needs. 


Patron of artists, sons of art abuse thee, 

Art’s graceless sons, discrediting their name ; 
Some of their impudent pranks may but amuse 

thee, 

Thine indignation others will inflame. 
Photographers, on Science basely trading, 

The Sun thou rulest to their ends pervert, 
And make it do the drawing and the shading 

Of pictures cheap and scandalous as dirt. 


O monarch of the Muses and the Graces, 
Down on this earth a moment cast thy gaze, 
And see what foolish, vulgar, snobbish faces 
Those fellows to portray compel thy rays. 
The silly smirk, the grim of vacant folly, 
The sensual mouth, low front, and snubby 
nose, 
The leering eye, or maudlin melancholy, 
Of pert, affected, Cockney belles and beaux. 


And not alone the mean, unlovely features 
Of suchlike brutes thy Sun do they make 
paint, 
But likewise all the antics of the creatures, 
Acts worse than bad enough to shock a Saint, 
Their apish revels, by this new invention 
The sunbeams pure these knaves oblige to fix, 
Perpetrating scenes too gross to mention, - 
Of human beings playing monkeys’ tricks. 


Phebus Apollo! take thy bow and arrows, 
And quell these horrid Pythons of the mud; 


Transfix them, nail them, as boys shoot cock- 
sparrows ; 
Chase them like clouds before thy face that 


scud. 
Let thy sharp shafts, unerring as the rifle, 
The foul, offensive brood of reptiles smite ; 
Make them know what it is with thee to trifle: 
Teach slaves of darkness not to shame the 
light. —Punch. 





Iron Suips.—There are undoubtedly two 
essential particulars in which iron ships have an 
advantage over wooden ones, and these are the 
trifling character of the necessary repairs, to- 
gether with the comparative ease with which 
any repairs can be effected, and the great dura- 
bility of iron ships. The usual calculation is 
probably not far from the truth, that the expense 
of repairs in a timber-built ship will, in ten or 
twelve years, have equalled the first cost. But 
in a well-built iron steamer repairs to the iron 
work will not, it is believed, have become neces- 
sary within that period, provided the vessel has 
not been injured by accidents ; and it is also 
frequently more expé@nsive to keep in repair the 
copper sheathing alone of a wooden vessel than. 
to effect the whole repairs in the hull of an iron 
vessel. The frequency with which the bottom 
requires to be cleansed and painted, or otherwise 
protected, entails the greatest expense and delay 
in iron vessels; but doubtless, in the course of 
time, greater facilities will exist for effecting this. 
It is found, too, that a large vessel, built with 
plates of proportionate thickness, is durable in 
proportion to her size; for oxidation proceeds 
no faster on the surface of thick plates than on 
that of thin plates; so that plates of half an 
inch have at least double the durability of those 
of only a quarter of an inch.—National Intelli- 
gencer. 
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From Household Words. 
TRIED FRIENDSHIP. 

Ir is not many years since the making of 
& new street in the City of London swept 
away—among others of those old places 
which our city can so ill afford to lose—the 
house and playground, of the Brewers’ School. 
My father was a stockbroker, and he sent me 
to this school; not as one of the foundation- 
boys—of whom there were but. twelve, who 
were dressed in black gowns—but as the son 
of a gentleman who could pay for my educa- 
tion. I wore a trencher-cap, the only thing 
which distinguished me from the foundation- 
boys; though I was very proud of the dis- 
tinction, as were all of the commoners of the 
school, as we called ourselves. Some boys 
lived in the master’s house; but I did not, for 
my home was but a few streets distant. The 
boarders were all grave boys, who moped 
about the dismal playground, or sat on a stone 
coping, looking through the rusty, paintless, 
weather-eaten rails into the lane in which the 
school-house stood ;—a silent way, with grass 
growing between its paving-stones, for it was 
not a thoroughfare for horses, and few foot- 
passengers could have business thereabouts. 
I say the playground was a dismal place, be- 
cause it must have seemed so to others, though 
it is pleasing to me to think of it as it was in 
that time. It had been the site of a church, 
and of a churchyard, too; though the church- 
yard must have been very small. The fire of 
London destroyed the church, which was 
never rebuilt in the same spot. The Brew- 
ers’ School bought the plot of ground, and 
erected its house upon part of it soon after 
the fire. Asin several other such little vacant 
spaces in the city, a stone tablet, under a fig- 
tree against the wall, still told, in spite of 
soot and weather siains, that “ before y* dread- 
ful fire” the Church of Saint Margaret stood 
there. 

We thought ourselves, as I have said, supe- 
rior to the foyndation-boys, though we did not 
object to Fe 4 with them. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we did not scruple to joke upon their 
difference of position. A favorite method of 
tormenting them was to bleat at them like 
sheep; for none of these boys, unless their 
friends paid for them, were provided with 
any other meat than mutton, that being the 
only viand prescribed for their diet in the 
founder’s will. We had other odd relics of the 
wisdom of by-gone times. We said prayers 
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in Latin, and sung rejoicings at Christmas 
time in doggerel Latin verse. Quainter still, 
no boy’s admission to the foundation, nor 
even his friend’s payment, if he -was a com- 
moner, provided him with lights. In the 
wintry mornings when we were at school from 
six o’clock till eight, each brought his little 
roll of colored taper, for which he paid seven- 
pence-halfpenny at Cowan’s the wax-chand- 
ler’s and which he stuck upon an iron pin 
standing upon his desk; and those whose 
friends objected to the school’s heavy charge 
for fires had always been permitted to bring 
each morning a small log, as a contribution to 
the school-fire, for we boasted that we never 
burnt sea-coal. 

I have lived to a good old age; but I was 
never a strong boy, and could not take 
pleasure in the rougher games and amuse- 
ments which the others delighted in. I had, 
besides, a pride in being neatly dressed, and 
had a dread of getting a spot or soil upon 
my little frill. My sky-blue pantaloons, and 
neat black silk waistcoat, with its standing 
collar, were the pride of the school; but the 
crowning glory came when I first put on a 
pair of Hessian boots ; asmall, but beautifully 
polished and elaborately wrinkled pair, cut 
heart-shaped at the top, with: black tassels 
hanging from the fronts. They were made 
by Oldisworth, in Salters’ Court, the city 
Hoby of that day, who served the greatest 
dandies among the city volunteers. I believe 
if anybody had wished to establish the supe- 
rior respectability of our school over Merchant 
Taylors’, or Saint Paul’s, he would have begun 
by challenging them to match this pair of 
Hessians. Glorious indeed they were; and I 
never begrudged a twopence to the shoe- 
black round the corner who would polish 
them all the way up, tucking in some paper, 
round the tops fo keep my pantaloons from 
being soiled. Even our master, Doctor Crouch, 
was at last overawed by them. He rarely 
chastised me; but, one day, I having given 
him a sharp answer, he aimed at me a blow 
with his cane as I sat high upon the third 
form, behind rows of other boys. I know not 
what prompted me to such boldness, though 
most likely it was a desire to preserve my ex- 
ternal appearance from injury ; but I instantly 
raised my right leg with both hands, and pre- 
senting my boot—received the cut full upon 
the sole. Some boys tittered at this. A 








second anda third blow followed; but with 
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wonderful dexterity, I warded these off in 
the same way. A faint murmur of applause 
expressed the delight of the school. The 
doctor seemed puzzled. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then desired me to come down, 
and walk into his room. I obeyed in great 
fear; but, to my surprise, when I had got 
there he only pointed out to me the impro- 
priety and probable bad effects of my insub- 
ordination, and let me off with an apology. 
When school was over; one daring boy came 
up to me, and patted, and stroked my boot 
with his hand as you would a favorite horse 
who had just won a race, which made us all 
laugh ; and, at the next breaking up, Garnett, 
the cleverest boy in the school, privately made 
Latin verses in their praise, and called me by 
the nick-name of Hess from that day forth. 

Garnett was the only schoolfellow of mine 
with whom I formed a friendship. I was too 
little with them, and joined too little in their 
amusements, to know them well; though all 
were civil to me, as I to them. But Garnett 
was an exception. Why this was so at that 
time, it would, even now, be hard for me to 
tell. Certainly, if a similarity of character 
be necessary to close intimacy, it would be 
harder still. He was a fine, healthy, open- 
faced boy; fair haired, but browned by sun 
and wind, and strong and nimble asa trained 
wrestler. Inever saw him fight, or heard 
him brag of his power, or insult anyone. He 
would put an end to a quarrel in a good-tem- 
pered way; but it never entered the head of 
any of us that he was restrained by fear. 
We all knew that boys of greater size would 
liave little chance against him, if he chose to 
attack them. -In every other respect he was 
as different from me as any boy could be. 
He was always clean; but in other things 
careless of his appearance. His rough, starch- 
less, shirt-collar was crushed and wrinkled ; 
his black neckerchief hung with two long, 
loose ends fluttering in the air as he walked 
the street. His regulation gown was always 
rent, and he generally had one ragged corner 
tucked into his pocket, which got him in the 
good-humored nickname of Tatter-Garnett. 
Ihave no doubt that if he could have been 
dressed as I was, he would have felt like a 
malefactor hung in chains. 

I have spoken of his gown, which was 
another reason why it was remarkable that 
I became intimate with him. He was, in fact, 
a foundation-boy. Even foundation-boys were 
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not educated gratis, as the founder had in- 
tended. Ingenious evasions, which no one 
dreamed of using to avoid the absurdity of 
the perpetual mutton diet, had nevertheless 
been employed to defeat the charitable aims 
of his will. Nor could a presentation to the 
foundation be obtained without interest with 
the great city people, who managed the char- 
ity, and generally gave their patronage to 
members of their own class who were reduced, 
but still able to pay school fees less heavy by 
two-thirds than ours. Nobodyin the school, 
however, thought the worse of Garnett for 
being a foundation-boy. But there was a far 
greater objection still to my becoming inti- 
mate with him. His father was, like mine, a 
stockbroker, but of a lower grade; and even 
from this lower grade he had miserably fallen. 
Respectable men in the same business, like 
my father, did not recognize such men as old 
Garnett. He had no office, but only a 
wretched garret in a court out of Saint 
Swithin’s Lane; on the door of which his 
name was painted, but with the word “ pri- 
vate” to warn clients, if indeed he had any, 
not to enter without knocking, for this, be- 
sides being his office, was his bedroom, sit- 
ting-room, and kitchen. He hung about the 
Stock Exchange in a greasy old coat anda 
rusty hat, or loitered on the steps of offices 
in courts adjacent, talking with other men as 
greasy and rusty as himself, about nobody 
knew what kind of business, for he’ had no 
money to buy for himself, and would hardly 
have been entrusted to buy or sell for others. 
He must have shad some remnant of pride, 
too, for he felt himself to be too shabby in 
appearance, even for the father of a boy on 
the foundation of the Brewers’ School; and, 
when he visited his son, made an appoint- 
ment to meet him in the garden of Salters’ 
Hall, where I often saw them talking and 
pacing to and fro together. 

Notwithstanding all these things, I had a 
profound admiration for Garnett’s noble qual- 
ities, and what were, to me, his marvellous 
powers. It often happens that boys so bold 
and hardy, so full of active life and spirit, are 
slow in acquiring book knowledge; but he 
was not. He was, indeed, first in most 
things. There was no Pons Asinorum at 
which he broke down. His verses had rarely 
a false quality. He had what, for a boy, 
must have been a wonderful knowledge of 
algebra. He could draw better than any of 
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us; and even in his sports was equally dex- 
terous and clever. Many boys were jealous 
of him; but no shadow of such feeling fell 
on me. I gloried in his success, as if it was 
my own ; and was fond of praising him to my 
friends and others. What was there that 
Garnett could not do? “Ah!” I used to 
say, “I wish you could hear Garnett.” I 
was proud of knowing him—proud that he 
should choose me, above all the others in the 
school, to be his friend and constant com- 
panion. Walking about with him, my arm 
in his, or leaning on his shoulder, I was al- 
ways cheerful and content, for I never thought 
of his slovenly appearance. On holidays, the 
boys went roaming about where they pleased. 
Some sat in Guildhall, on raw, wintry, and 
foggy days, looking at the painted giants and 
the sculptured tombs, and warming their 
numbed fingers at the charcoal fires, kept 
burning in braziers, round the great stone 
hall. Others found their way into Saint 
Paul’s, or played at hide-and-seek in the cov- 
ered walk of the old Royal Exchange, until 
the merchants came at four o’clock, and the 
beadles turned them out. In fine weather, 
those who were anglers took a little willow 
stick and line and strolled into the marshes 
of the River Lea, near Old Ford and Leyton, 
or into one of the docks, where they caught 
small flounders in between the floating tim- 
ber. But I and my constant companion pre- 
ferred the old Custom House quay, and the 
band that used to play there in those days; 
though sometimes we wandered all along the 
tortuous alleys through the wharfs at the 
river side, picking our way among cases of 
fruit, and bags of spice, and hogsheads of su- 
gar, and merchandise of every kind, and 
stopping generally at Queenhithe stairs, one 
of the few spots among the wharfs which are 
picturesque, still preserving as it does a 
Dutch quaintness, by reason of the clean old 
granaries there and the trees. It was pleas- 
ant, on a hot day, to stand upon the rotten, 
weedy stairs, and watch the water washing 
up, and gaining step by step with the rising 
of the tide, or to see the watermen’s boats 
shooting the little cataracts in the river under 
the arches of old London Bridge. It made 
you think of pleasanter places still, to which 
the running stream would carry a cork or 
feather if you threw it out, or slowly carry 
the boat of a lazy steerer—cool reaches, bor- 
dered by meadows where cattle were feeding, 
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and. studded by shady osier islands, under 
which anglers fix their punts and fish for 
gudgeon all day long. There was no prohi- 
bition in the school of boating or bathing; 
indeed, no one inquired where we went, or 
what we did, on holidays. Sometimes we 
got a waterman to row us to Chelsea; but 
Garnett, who could row, would hire a boat 
when he could induce the owner to trust us 
with one, and pull himself; while I sat in the 
stern carefully guarding my clothes from m- 
jury, and steering. We have been, in this 
way, as far as Putney, where we found a. 
gravelly plot of beach for bathing. Garnett 
could swim, float, and play with the water as 
if it was his natural element, and he tried 
hard to teach me, holding up my chin and 
directing me how to strike out. But I did 
not learn. I was slim, and did not float 
easily, and grew timid when the water carried 
me off my feet. 

One day we had been upon one of these 
trips, and were returning on the river, near 
Chiswick, in the afternoon. The morning 
had been fine, but clouds had come up, and a 
little rain began to fall, with gusts of wind. 
Garnett said we must run in-shore for shelter, 
and, if the rain continued, leave our boat at 
a boat-house to be taken on to London, while 
we took the coach home. To do this, I. be- 
gan to turn her head across stream. Midway 
in the river was another boat, with two row- 
ers, pulling like us against the tide, and the 
alteration of our course, looking to them like 
an act of rivalry, or an attempt to pass them 
with one rower, or cut them out, as it was 
called, they set up a cheer and began to pull 
vigorously. We scarcely noticed this till they 
were close upon us, and my bad steering did 
not help to prevent a collision. They cut our 
boat right across, and in an instant we were 
struggling in the water. The strong arm of 
Garnett held me-up for a time; but the two 
rowers and the steersmen of the other boat 
rose suddenly to assist us, and in so loing 
swamped their boatalso. One of them siezed 
my companion, and so encumbered him that 
he lost his hold of me. After this, I drifted 
up the river, and sank with a great roaring 
of water in my ears; but rose again, scarcely 
conscious of any thing but a kind of faith 
that my friend could save me yet. So, im 
deed, it proved; for when I came to life 
again, in great pain and misery, I was lying 
in bed in a whitewashed room, with Garnett 
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there—and I knew that I owed my escape to 
him. His attempt to hold me, while the 
rower from the other boat was hanging to 
him, had so exhausted him that when both 
his incumbrances had dropped off, he had 
drifted away like me, and only recovered 
breath by floating. In this way he found me 
again, and held my chin above water until 
help arrived; but the occupants of the other 
boat were drowned. 

My accident caused me a serious and long 
illness. It ended with a dangerous fever. 
Garnett watched and tended me all the while 
I was at Fulham. When it was safe to do so, 
they removed me to a little country-house of 
my father’s at Hoxton—a white house covered 
with a vine, and having a garden hidden by 
a red-brick buttressed wall, in a lane called 
Grange Walk. I daresay that the busy 
streets and shops of London have long ago 
spread over this neighborhood, and destroyed 
all traces of its fermer rural character; but I 
have often stood at the door in the wall of 
our garden next the lane, and looked far 
away over a field of oats or barley, in which 
the reapers were at work, and seeing no 
houses anywhere, save a rustic tavern with a 
painted signboard swinging between two elms 
before its door. 

In this quiet retreat I at last began to re- 
cover; and, wasted as I was, could put on my 
clothes once more, and walk about the shel- 
tered garden with a stick. Garnet was al- 
ways with me. Till this time I had never 
brought him to my house—not that any feel- 
ing of pride prevented me; it was rather con- 
sideration for him, and, perhaps, some fear 
that he would refuse to come, knowing my 
father’s position and his feeling. Now, how- 
ever, all such thoughts were at anend. My 
father said to me one day: 

“My gratitude to your young friend is, of 
course, very great, and any thing I could do 
to advance him hereafter would delight me; 
but you know I cannot be brought into con- 
tact with old Garnett. It would not do, and 
I would not have it on any account.” 

I thought this very unfeeling; but I an- 
swered that I did not think Garnett wished 
his father to come. 

“T dare say not,” said my father; “ he is a 
fine young fellow, and has, I am sure, a great 
deal of good sense.” 

I had another companion in my illness—a 
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This was my cousin Alice Vanderlinden; 
Since my father had been a widower her old 
maiden aunt had managed our household, 
and Alice was often with us. Her father was 
a merchant, with a house in one of the yards 
behind the Monument, where the firm of 
Vanderlinden, with some changes of partners, 
had been established ever since the reign of 
William the Third. At that time the ances 
tor of Alice’s father—a merchant whose ships 
traded to the Indian seas—had come over 
from Amsterdam, in which city the firm had 
still close connections. Some of the Vander- 
lindens had served certain periods in the 
Amsterdam house, and had come back to 
England with Dutch wives ; but Alice’s mother 
was an Englishwoman, and Alice had herself 
no trace of the ordinary type of Dutch face 
—the abundant light hair, and smooth, round, 
cheerful countenances of Hobbima’s pictures, 
She was dark-haired, of an oval face, some 
what pale, but very beautiful, I thought, 
though then scarcely fifteen. I have a por 
trait of her of that time, and in this she 
stands beside a little table, while on the other 
side are two Greek columns hung with heavy 
folds of purple curtain, ill suiting with her 
simple beauty, and her plain black dress, 
On the table is a basket made of straw tubes 
of various colors, such as our French pris 
oners were then allowed to make and sell. 
In this basket she used to bring her needle- 
work, and many a book or little article that 
might please or amuse me in my long illness. 

The house of Vanderlinden was full of fine 
traditions. ts English founder was honored 
with something very nearly like a friendship 
with the great Sir William Temple, some of 
whose autograph letters relating to large 
sums of money to be transmitted by means of 
bills of exchange, to our minister at the 
Hague, were still preserved by them and 
cherished. They had always been staunch 
Whigs, and busy partisans in the old noisy 
Middlesex elections. Their names were 
among the loyal subscribers for a large sum 
to the original stock of the Bank of England. 
Up-stairs, in the large room of their heavy 
old brick house in the city, where they lived 
and carried on business still, hung portraits 
of their trading ancestors with unmistakable 
Dutch faces; one of whom whose skin was 
of a cinnamon brown, had been a spice mer- 
chant, long established at Amboyna, and con- 





gentler, if not a kindlier, or a better nurse. 





cerning him there was some legend which the 
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1s Vanderlindens did not ¢are to speak of. 
d Alice, however, did not mind telling us stories 
i, about all these. She had been on a visit to 
8 Holland, and often entertained us too by de- 
is scribing the Dutch people’s life ; their canals 
f and endless pipes; their dairies and clean 
8, homes; their dykes and gardens. 

of Her society delighted me. In the listless- 
Ce ness and indolence of my sick room, when 
ps she was gone, I had no other pleasure than’ 
er to think of her—to go over again the stories 
ad that she had told us, giving to all the women 
er in them only one sweet face. I knew her 
he ring, when she pulled the handle of the iron 
to bell across the garden. At the sound of her 
Mer step, all the lassitude and peevishness of my 
elf low weak state were gone. But there was 
ace no greater pleasure to me than to hear her 
nd, read. The Vanderlindens had never been re- 
res. & markable fora taste for books. In English 
me literature they knew of no author but Sir 
ght, William Temple. They had, I think, a no- 
por tion that nothing of any importance had been 
she or could have been published in England 
ther since his death. The two volumes of his 
pavy complete works, with Swift’s preface and me- 
her moir; came to me by the carrier, soon after I 
ress, was removed from Fulham—unwieldy folios, 
ubes which I perhaps should never have looked 
pris- into. Their heavy binding, their clumsy gilt 
sell, letters, and their very title were repugnant to 
edle- me. Our garden which was well stored with 
that flowers and wall-fruit, suggested to us the Es- 
ness say on Gardens, which she read aloud. 
f fine It was indeed a great pleasure to hear my 
nored cousin Alice reading, in her clear voice from 
dship that great volume, the author’s eulogium 
ne of upon his favorite pastime, the inclination ‘as 
large he calls it of kings, and the choice of philos- 
ans of ophers, the pleasure of the greatest and the 
t the care of tae meanest ; and, indeed, anyemploy- 
» and ment and a possession for which no man is 
aunch too high or too low. 

noisy Garnett liked Alice ; but he could not feel 
were that dreamy pleasure in her society which I 
e sum did. He used to tell her droll things and 





laugh with a boisterous heartiness that told 
me better than any words how differently he 
regarded her. I talked to Alice of my friend- 
ship for him, and of what a.noble and won- 
derful fellow he was; so that we became all 
great friends. I taught Garnett to play at 
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e mer- chess when I was getting well; for Alice had 
d con- no patience to learn, and we sat and played 
ch the while she worked. I was not a bad player; 
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but’ Garnett learnt to beat me very soon; 
and at last could even put’a ring over a piece, 
and give me notice that he would checkmate 
me with that piece and no other. Alice, who 
knew nothing of the game, would watch him 
do this, and laugh when he succeeded; but 
it never ruffled me. Garnett knew an infi- 
nite variety of things which would amuse us. 
He was particularly skilful in jugglers’ tricks 
with cards and dolls, and other more elabo- 
rate apparatus, which made him a still greater 
favorite with us all. I have nothing more to 
tell of this time, save that Alice gave me one 
day a goldfinch in a lacquered cage, which I 
kept for years till the bird grew old, and 
blind, and lost half his feathers. 

My school days came to an end soon after 
my recovery. In the very last term, there 
was a great examination, to be followed by a 
formal adjudication of prizes in the presence 
of the friends of the scholars and patrons of 
the school. I had won prizes at such exami- 
nations, aud felt little doubt of getting some 
prize this time, particularly in Euclid and in 
Roman history; but none knew the result 
until the great day of the award, when the 
winners would be called up to the table by 
the master, and presented with the prizes in 
the presence of the company. I had a strong 
wish to win something on this occasion—the 
crowning point of my schoo) life; and on the 
afternoon of the distribution, felt more ex- 
cited than I had ever felt before. Walking 


.to and fro in the lane before the school-house 


alone, for I had not seen Garnett that day, I 
met my godfather, old Mr. Moy, who was a 
lawyer, and lived behind the. Mansion House, 
or in Stocks Market as he called it, from its 
name when he was a boy. Alice Vanderlin- 
den was leaning on his arm, looking, I 
thought, more beautiful than ever; but I was 
too nervous to say more to her than “ good 
morning.” My godfather asked me what 
prizes I meant to take. 

“T may. perhaps get one in Euclid, sir,” I 
answered, 

“We shall be there,” said Alice, ‘I hope 
you will gain it.” 

“So you have given all your time to 
Euclid ? ” said my godfather. 

“T have done my best in other things,” 1 
replied. “But I have many clever school- 
fellows who have done the same.” 

My face flushed as I said this, with a 
thought that never before had caused me any 
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shade of pain; but it passed away quickly: 
though, after they had left me, I continued 
walking about the street till most of the 
scholars had gone in. When I went in, and 
took my place, I looked round the room, and 
saw Garnett at a distance from where I sat. 
He had come in unperceived by me, and the 
rows being filled up, I could not go over to 
speak to him. Alice, too, was there, with 
my godfather and other friends, sitting among 
pompous aldermen, and merchants, and rich 
city traders, in a semi-circle round the table 
so couspicuously that I was not sorry to sit 
behind, where I could see them unobserved. 

Garnett took two prizes early in the cere- 

mony. The prizes in Roman history fell to 
other boys. The Euclid prizes were adjudged 
nearly last; and as yet my name had not 
been mentioned. When we came to these, I 
glanced towards Alice, and saw her looking 
attentively at the table. The names were 
called, but mine was not among them. The 
first was the son of the then Lord Mayor 
elect; the second —some movement in the 
school told me so before they called the name 
—was Garnett. He advanced to the table in 
his gown as a foundation boy,and took the 
little case of books, which was the prize, with 
a bow to the company. The master spoke 
some words of compliment as he sat down 
amidst the boys’ cheers. I had glanced again 
at Alice a moment before. She was then 
looking round the room, as if in search of 
‘me, for she could not have seen me where I 
sat. When the prize was given, she was 
looking down with a thoughtful expres- 
sion. Was she grieved, I thought, for my 
failure ? 

I did not care to see my friends just then; 
but, with a cowardice of which I was after- 
wards ashamed, I stole away, before any of 
the rest, to walk down by the wharves alone. 
As I came out of the playground I saw some 
one stealthily peeping round from the corner 
of the lane—some one who withdrew quickly 
on seeing me; and, as I came to the end of 
the lane, I saw the same figure walking away 
up a yard which was not a thoroughfare. It 
turned back before I had passed it long, and 
looking behind me after a while, I saw the 
eame person where I had first seen him still 
peeping round, and ducking the head, and 
shrinking back in a manner which even to 
me then seemed very ludicrous. It was old 
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He was watching for his son, no doubt to get 
the earliest news of the result of his examina- 
tion, and unwilling to be seen by the company 
in their holiday attire. 

I knew that Garnett would soon join his 
father, and walk away with him into Salters’ 
Hall Garden, and I was glad to think that 


was a rare thing, indeed, and it seemed 
strange to me to go down by the river with- 
out Garnett. Something of the feeling which 
had came upon me unawares, when talking 
to Alice and my godfather of the boys who 
would compete with me, returned. What it 
was exactly I shrank from asking of myselfs 
but I felt that it did injury to my whok 
nature. Never till then had I dreamed that 
I regarded my old friend and schoolfellow 
with the faintest thought of envy; but now 
I remembered that my preparation for this 
prize day had been different from all other 
such occasions. I had never told Garnett 
those things in which I had taken most pains, 
and for which I hoped for success. I had 
thought that there was no other reason for 
this than a wish to win my prizes fairly— 
not taxing his generosity to let me win by 
his neglect—for how could we two strive 
against one another for the same thing? But 
now I felt that there had been another feek 
ing, which he had never suspected—a shrink 
ing from the whole subject of the examina 
tions, closely akin to the cowardice with which 
I now stole away from him to walk about 
alone. 

There wag some public festival that day, 
on what occasion I have now forgotten; but 
all along the river above bridge the barges 
and small vessels had colors flying, and from 
some of the wharves they fired guns. Many 
people were about; the day, though at the 
beginning of November, and rather cold, was 
fine and cheerful, and the exercise of walking, 
and the bustle that I saw, helped to raise my 
spirits. I determined to shake off my gloomy 
thoughts and ungenerous feelings, and go 
back at once. As I drew near the school 
again, I met Garnett just coming from Salters’ 
Hall Garden. He came up to me and shook 
hands, looking so cheerful, and so far from 
suspecting what had been my feeling that I 
was struck with remorse. I would gladly 
have told him the whote history of that day; 
but dared not least even a breath of such s 





Garnett, more shabby and greasy than ever. 


sentiment as envy should so change our friend- 
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ship, that it could never be again what it had 
been. 

Nor was this all. I could not rest without 
giving some active tokens of this feeling to- 
wards him. When I went into my father’s 
counting-house, I begged my father to take 
him also, that he might serve his articles with 
me, which was agreed to. And now Garnett, 
living in the house with me, and being my 
constant, faithful companion, as before, all 
thought of that unlucky day soon vanished. 
Such was his openness and generous nature, 
that no dream of rivalry had ever ruffled it. 
I could not help feeling this and growing to 
admire him and respect him more and more. 
Indeed, I had become now so used to his 
society—for I had no other friend—that when 
he had been absent in the country on busi- 
ness for a few days, the place seemed empty, 
and I as if all the habits of my life had suffered 
violent change. Nor even when his term was 
ended, and he began business for himself, 
were we less together ; for his office was not 
far off. He took at first some troublesome 
business, which my father.did not care to have, 
but which to him was welcome; and with 
this, and some connection which he secured 
for himself, he soon began to make a little 
way. The most remarkable change, however, 
which this introduced was in the appearance 
of old Garnett. From the first the son had 
treated him as the head of the new business, 
writing up on the door of his office the words 
“Garnett and Son;” and now the old man 
was seen no more loitering about the courts 
in the city, or chatting on door-steps, with his 
old companions. Whether he was the chief 
of a fraternity of greasy, shabby old men, 
which fell into complete dissolution when he 
resigned his post, or whether he helped at 
once to clothe them better, or by what other 
surmise to explain the fact, I know not; but 
certain it is that, from that day, even his old 
associates seemed to have vanished. Some of 
their faces and other characteristics I knew 
well; but I often looked for them in vain, 
wondering where they had gone, or what had 
become of them. Old Garnett himself was 
indeed so changed that it would have been 
hard to recognize him, if I had not been pre- 
pared for it. His long, gaunt figure had be- 
come more upright. Over his few, thin, gray 
hairs, he had put a neat brown wig. His 
white cravat, though still touched with a little 
of the old mouldiness, was broad and full, 
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and ornamented with a large pin; and his 
blue coat with metal buttons, his Hessian 
boots, and gray pantaloons, wrinkled and 
shrunken as they looked, were infinitely su- 
perior to any thing I had ever seen him wear. 
But the crowning ornaments were his thick- 
rimmed silver-gilt double eye-glass, hanging 
round his neck, and the spotted Malacca cane, 
with which he walked avout. Everybody 
noticed the change; and it was a pleasure to 
me to hear what they said of his son. Was 
I not right, who from the first had seen in 
Philip Garnet one of the noblest fellows in 
the world? 

Alice often saw, and talked with the old 
stock-broker ; and even my father was not too 
proud to recognize him now, but would shake 
hands with him when they met in the street, 
and gay, “ How d’ye do, Garnett? How d’ye 
do?” when some such conversation as this 
generally took place: 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you: all but the 
old enemy.” 

“Troublesome again, is he?” said my fa- 
ther, who had no notion of what complaint he 
was speaking. 

“ He never lets go of me.” 

“ How does business thrive? ” 

“Very well; only our Phil——.” 

“ Your son?” 

“Yes: he is so very——.” Here the old 
man would raise bis hand, and shake it sev- 
eral times in the air, and wink, as if my fa- 
ther must understand that better than any 
words, 

“No serious complaint against him, -I 
hope?” said my father puzzled. 

“No, no,” replied Garnett, dropping into a 
whisper ; “ but the fact is, he is hardly fit for 
this business. He won’t look abroad. He 
has talent enough to make a Goldsmid ; but 
he’ll never be one. I might have had a 
share in a courier the other day with a 
Hamburgh house —a glorious chance; but 
oars 

“A good sign,” said my father. “De- 
pend upon it, he has a longer head than 
most young fellows, and will beat us all, in 
time.” 

At this, old Garnett would shake his head, 
and go up the street, shaking it still, and talk- 
ing to himself aloud, while he flourished his 
cane to and fro, sometimes striking pieces of 
waste paper or leaves from the ground, and 
tossing them high into the air, in a way which 
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I used to fancy yielded a relief to his mind, 
as best expressing to himself how he would 
strike moral obstacles from his path, had he 
but as a young and vigorous man to begin the 
world anew. 

“Poor old Garnett!” my father used to 
say. “ What little brains he had, are clearly 
gone.” My father had indeed a high opinion 
of the prudence of the son ; and when a kind 
of business was offered to him, which re- 
quired a surety for a considerable amount, 
my father voluntarily undertook to give the 
bond. 

Alice Vanderlinden had now grown into a 
women. All the time I had been in my fa- 
ther’s counting-house, she had been our play- 
mate and our friend. The Vanderlindens 
being my relatives, we passed to and fro be- 
tween the two houses, as ifthey were but one, 
—Garnett and I often dining with Alice and 
her father, when she sat at the head of the ta- 
ble, as mistress of the house. . Nobody else 
ever dined there, save the old head-clerk ; oc- 
casionally a Dutch correspondent of the house, 
equally grave; and once or twice Garnett’s 
father, whose oddity pleased Mr. Vanderlin- 
den. Alice’s life was dull enough, but she 
did not complain; but took to her duties, her 
household accounts, and the huge bunch of 
keys which she kept in her basket with a sort 
of matronly dignity which often made me 
laugh, and yet was beautiful in my eyes. 
Month after month, in winter and in summer, 
she saw nothing but the square paved yard 
under her window, and its sooty looking tree, 
whose leaves came out late and dropped off 
early,—except on Sundays, when she went to 
church in a lane close by, running down to the 
river, where a sleepy preacher, in a pulpit 
carved and ornamented by Gringling Gibbons, 
drawled out discourses which had no merit but 

their shortness. , 

Shall I say, that in all this time I had no 
secret from my old schoolfellow and loved 
companion, my more than friend and brother, 
and that our trust and confidence was so per- 
fect, and without shadow of reserve, that there 
was not a thought or feeling, or inward wish, 
which could have been imagined to be mine, 
of which he could not speak, or say it could 
not be, because unknown to him? Not one: 
for how could I speak of that which even to 
myself, was still vague and shapeless, and only 
to be guessed from signs and hints, by which 
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any more than I? So it was, until one me- 
morable day. 

I was in the long drawing-room in the Van- 
derlindens’ house, with Alice and her sister. 
I had been with them more than ever lately ; 
for Garnett had been away on some busi- 
ness in the north of England. Something 
led me to talk of him, as indeed I often did 
with Alice, to whom he was as familliar a com- 
panion as myself. I was never tired of prais- 
ing his good qualities, his kindness to his 
father, his great talents; and Alice would al- 
ways join me, adding something to my praises. 
But this day, for the first time, she avoided 
the subject. 

“Tt is a droll thing,” said I hardly noticing 
this, “ that poor old Garnett, fond as he is of 
Philip, thinks him not half so business-like as 
himself.” 

Alice was silent, bending over her work 
while I continued : 

“ The old gentleman has all kinds of wild 
dreams. He thinks that with Philip’s talents, 
he ought to command wealth; and all in a 
moment.” 

Alice was still silent: but I was walking to 
and fro in the room, and looking out of win- 
dows, as I spoke, at the withered leaves, which 
were twirling about in little eddies in the 
yard—so that even now I hardly observed 
that she made no response. 

“For my part,” said I, “I feel sure that 
whatever he does is best: for what is there 
he could not do, and do well? At school he 
threw us all into the shade; and in my 
father’s counting-house everybody remarked 
his industry and good sense. You have 
heard your father speak of this. Do you 
remember ? ” 

She made some answer, but so faintly, that 
I looked round. 

She had dropped her work, and was ar- 
ranging the beads ofa necklace on her younger 
sister, who was sitting beside her on a stool, 
with her head lying back in her lap. There 
was a slight confusion in her manner, 80 ul- 
usual with her, that it struck me in an in- 
stant ; and when she looked up, her face was 
crimson. 

What life was ever yet so long and so per 
fect in its happiness, that it could outweigh 
the misery which that moment cost me! I 
said no more to Alice; nor she to me then. 
I wanted time to think over the suspicion 
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peace and rest for many a day and many a 
night. I loved Alice deeply; had loved her 
all along. Witness the anguish of my heart 
that day. 

I had been so much with her,—had known 
so little obstacle to my seeing or talking with 
her,—had so seldom missed her for one day, 
—that even the happiness I owed to her 
had become part of the habit of my life, and 
passed unquestioned. There had been no 
break in all that long time of pure delight 
by which I could measure or guess its abso- 
lute perfectness. Had I ever gone away from 
home, even for short periods, as Garnett had, 
I could not have failed to have known it. 
Would that I had! or that something else 
had told me, or prompted me to speak to 
him of it long before. 

How could I doubt that she loved Garnett ? 
Her silence, her confusion, her flushed and 
troubled countenance, when I spoke of him, 
told me better than words, or any sign could 
tell me. Never before had she shown this. 
Perhaps his long absence had made her more 
than ever mindful of him. It was possible 
that my words, coming at the very moment 
when she was thinking of him, had startled 
her with a suspicion that I knew her secret, 
and sought to wring it from her; though 
Heaven knows how far this had been from 
my thoughts. But why had I not suspected 
this before ? Who could help liking Garnett ? 
Who that had been with him so much as she 
had been, seeing all that was great and gen- 
erous in him, his power, his talent, and his 
happy temper, could fail to love him? Had 
I not myself done all I could,—ay, even to 
that very hour,—to make ‘him still more 
glorious in her eyes ?—voluntarily abasing 
myself before him—taking a pleasure, even 
—so perfect was my friendship—in confess- 
ing my inferiority in all those things which 
“ touch a heart so tender, and so good as 
uurs P 

I felt it was in vain to regret, and yet how 
often, and how deeply I did regret, that Gar- 
nett had not from the first suspected my 
feeling towards her. I knew too well his 
nature, to doubt what course he would have 
taken. He would have stifled all thought of 
any thing but brotherly affection; or, if he 
could not trust himself, would have shunned 
her, for my sake. I was sure he would. 
Yes; even this he would have done; for 
when did I ever know him willing to pur- 
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chase pleasure for himself, at any cost of pain 
tome? But there are sacrifices too great— 
sacrifices impossible even for a friendship 
such as his. If, in all his steady industry— 
never dreaming of my affection for her—he 
had cherished a hope of winning her one day, 
and had revealed this to her by some word 
or action,—and if she, as was too clear, loved 
him no less,—it must be so. I thought I 
would satisfy myself of this; and, having 
done so,’ would henceforth be true towards 
him, as I had ever been. This was plainly 
what I ought to do. It should not be said 
that my friendship had been mere idle words, 
a selfish bond to be broken without scruple, 
even for such a cause. This was my final 
resolution. But oh, the trial! oh, the pain 
and sorrow of that time! 

I was glad that he was away; because it 
gave me leisure to think on these things, and 
to recover something like calmness. I even 
saw Alice as before, carefully concealing my 
trouble, not mentioning Garnett again, but 
determining to wait for any other thing which 
might confirm my suspicion. I saw them 
meet when he came back, and there was the 
same look of confusion in her face when she 
caught my eyes upon her; a look of trouble, 
so far beyond all doubt that I felt that some. 
kind of hope, which I had secretly held till 
then, was suddenly gone; and with that went 
out, and left them there. 

Garnett had come back from his journey 
pale and ill; and indeed there had been, for 
a little while, a change in him which, slight 
as it had been till now, was visible tome. I 
had not spoken to him, taking it for some 
care of business, which it was better to try 
to dispel by talking of other things; and now 
it was too late. I dared not question him; 
but guessed what it was, in various ways ; yet 
all having reference to the one idea that 
haunted me at all times, and in all places; 
but never with one bitter thought towards 
him—never with a doubt that even his secrecy, 
so unusual as it was, must have good reason 
for it. 

Something, indeed, weighed heavily on his 
mind. I could not doubt that; I felt it 
when I was with him, in every tone and 
movement. Some months had passed like 
this, when one evening I went to his count- 
ing-house to talk with him on some trifling 
matters. He generally took tea with his 





father, or sometimes alone in his room, among 
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his papers, where he would sit till it was late, 
writing or reading. I came down a passage 
into his house, and could see into his room in 
the daytime, across a grated area on one side. 
This evening he had not drawn down his cur- 
tains, and with the light in the room, I could 
see through the wire blind of his window. 
His tea-service was beside him as usual: but 
the fire was out, and the lamp beside him 
threw a dim light even with its shade. Gar- 
nett was seated at his table, where he had 
evidently been busily engaged. His arms 
were resting on the desk, and his face was 
buried in his hands. He was not asleep; for 
I saw him move, look uy, and then return to 
the same attitude. 

It might have been merely weariness, or 
perhaps some feeling of illness resulting from 
his unceasing labor ; but I felt that there was 
_ something more than this. In spite of my 
own trouble, I was touched with compassion 
for him. What could that grief be in which 
I might not soothe him? The question 
startled me, even then, as if it had never 
come before, by day or night, to torture me. 
But I resolved that I would not be silent any 
more. That night should bring my trouble 
to some issue. 

Garnett opened ‘the door to me, and I fol- 
lowed him in. He asked me if I had seen 
his father, who had been away, he said, nearly 
all day, on business, and had promised to 
return earlier. I took this for a passing 
remark, and answered that I had not seen 
him. 

“You are in- trouble, Garnett,” I said; 
“ What is it?” 

He started slightly, and answered, Nothing, 
—nothing that he need worry others with ; 
he was not well. 

I was not deceived by this; I knew that 
there was something more; some cause for 
that depressed and anxious look, which, for 
some reason, he would not tell me. 

“Phil,” I said, after a while, “ you must 
tell me this; for I cannot rest until I have 
done my part to relieve you. Is it not for 
my sake you are silent.” 

He made some involuntary motion that 
looked like assent; but seemed to check him- 
self. 

“Come,” I said, laying my hand upon his 
arm, “let me try to guess it. Your trouble 
is in some way connected with my cousin, 
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To my surprise, he looked at me calmiy; 
shook his head, and even smiled. It was 
clear to me that he felt relieved, for his tone 
was at once more cheerful. “ Why, Hess,” 
said he, shaking hands with me, in his old 
way, “this tells me quite a long history, 
You have got into your head that I had fallen 
in love with your cousin, and hoped to rob 
you of her—for yours, if I can interpret signs, 
she shall be one day. Absurd! Neverin my 
life did I dream of such a prize. I was always 
a poor man, even when I thought myself 
most prosperous; and she always rich com- 
pared with me. Besides I never thought of 
this.” 


pected declaration which he had made, struck 
me dumb. What folly had I been guilty of? 
How had I racked myself without any cause, 
where but one plain outspoken word had suf- 
ficed to end all in a moment! 

“ What could make you think this, Hess?” 
he continued. ‘So often as I have seen. her, 
if [had nourished such a thought, it could 
not have been secret. It was a thing which 
her father must have known—and which you, 
above all, could not have been ignorant of,” 

I could only grasp his hand, and say “ God 
bless you, Phil,” and own that I had been 
hasty and unjust towards him. 

“Why it would have been a base thing,” 
he continued, to steal into her house, and try 
to win her in the way you have imagined.” 

“Tt is true, Garnett,” I said, after a while, 
“Quite true. I thought my friendship for 
you perfect, absolutely without spot or stain, 
—such a friendship as must be rare indeed. 
Now I know that there was something want- 
ing, something that could have made such 
thoughts as I have lately encouraged quite 
impossible.” 

“Think no more of it,” said Garnett. 
“ Alice, I am sure, will find that she has no 
less affection for you; and her father, I know, 
esteems you too well to regret this. May 
you all be happy.” 

He said this, as he held my hand, with so 
much tenderness, and in atone so low and 
impressive, that all my anxiety about him re- 
turned. I pressed him again to tell me what 
ailed him ; but he tried to treat it lightly, and 
promised that I should know all by that night 
week. While he was speaking, I heard 4 
tapping at the outer door, at which I had en- 





Alice Vanderlinden ? ” 





tered. Garnett rose when he heard it, and 
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bade me hastily good ‘night; letting me out 
by another way, I heard him afterwards 
open the other door, and let in his visitor; 
and I could hear ‘two voices, one of which I 
felt sure was that of his father. 

So now I was sure that all my long suspi- 
cion of Garnett’s rivalry was but a bad dream. 
A great load was off my heart; but something 
of it still remained. Why had Alice looked 
confused at the mention of his name? Why 
was she silent when I talked of him? Why 
did her face flush crimson when I asked her 
to bear testimony to his goodness? This, 
indeed, was no dream ; and the truth to which 
it pointed was scarcely less fatal to my hope. 
But even this suspicion was happily soon 
ended. I spoke boldly to Alice’s father, and 
to Alice herself; and the last remnant of my 
foolish doubts, with all of fanciful or real that 
had stood between me and my happiness, 
vanished in a moment. 

The truth was simple. I learnt it from 
something that I heard from Alice’s father, 
some hints accidentally let fall by his Dutch 
correspondent, who was,then in London, and 
often dined with them; and finally I learned 
the truth from Alice’s own lips. It was this. 
On the very afternoon of the day when I was 
first ‘startled by Alice’s confusion, Garnett’s 
father had been with them. He was more 
than usually garrulous, and seemed elated by 
some success, or the hope of some success. 
He talked of his son’s prospects, and in his 
foolish way, said he deserved to marry Alice, 
and he was sure he loved her, and should 
marry her one day. Few persons now heeded 
what poor old Garnett said. But Alice could 
not forget it. It grieved her; and was the 
cause of her trouble and confusion when I 
spoke of him, and when she met him. That 
was all, 

It was exactly one week after my visit to 
my old friend that I had this last conversa- 
tion with Alice. On that very night, or be- 
fore then, Garnett had said that I should know 
what was the meaning of his recent change 
of manner; but my own happiness was so 
great that I had no foreboding. I hastened 
to his chambers soon after dusk, the hour at 
which I had gone before. As I came down 
the passage, 1 saw that the room in which he 
usually sat was dark. The whole house, in- 
deed, seemed empty and deserted, with noth- 
ing but blank windows all the way up; for 
the merchants and business men having 
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chambers there lived elsewhere, and were 
gone at that time. The iron knocker fell 
with a dull, dead sound, which made the 
silence when I waited for an answer to my 
summons still more oppressive. An old wo- 
man who was the housekeeper came at last, 
and told me Garnett had gone away with his 
father early that morning, and had left a letter 
for me, which she gave me. 

I took the letter, and bade her good-night, 
and she closed the door. Then I read it, 
tremblingly, by the light of a street-lamp. 
It told me that Garnett had fled; that his 
affairs Were in so great an embarrassment, 
that he dared not stay; that he had taken 
his father with him; that he could never 
hope to see me again, or make clear to me 
how he fell into this trouble. He bade me 
do him, in my thoughts, what justice I could, 
when all should become known ; spoke of my 
father’s suretyship, and of his hope, one day, 
if life and health should last, to regain some- 
thing of his lost name; and ended with the 
simple word, Farewell. 

Oh, what an end to all our years of friend- 
ship! Bitter fruit of such a life of promise! 
But the worst of all was still to come. His 
flight was known by the morrow, and terrible 
rumors were abroad. It was said that there 
were not simple debts only, but forgeries— 
acceptances in fictitious names, negotiated by 
him; by Garnett, my old schoolfellow and 
friend, whose name to me was honor itself. 
A crime was charged against him for which, 
in those days, men had again and again been 
given to the hangman. Even my father, 
whose loss by his flight was considerable, 
shook his head, and said there could be no 
doubt. A reward was offered for his appre- 
hension, and the walls placarded with his 
name. Nobody doubted of his guilt. 

Save one. My friendship had been tried 
before, and proved, and now could not he 
shaken. Some mystery there was, beyond 
my power to guess, but my faith was not the 
less. I knew him best: admired him, loved 
him, still. Not all the proofs that would have 
taken his life could change my thoughts of 
him. Show me a man, I thought, who, from 
such a height of purity and worth, fell with- 
out a warning, thus. Others, seeing his 
flight, might have laid their crimes to him ; 
but he had no hand in them. My sorrow 
for him was great; but it was sorrow only. 
Many a night I thought of him in his exile ; 
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but I did him no wrong, thank heaven! even 
in a thought. 

Nor did Alice. Month after month, till 
several years were past, we looked for his re- 
turn as a joyful event, that must happen one 
day; when all this mystery would be cleared 
up; but the time was long. My father died. 
Alice (now my wife) and I, with our little 
children, lived in his old house ; but we often 
passed to and fro, dining in the old Dutch 
merchant’s mansion, where her aunt, so long 
my father’s housekeeper, had taken Alice’s 
place. And still there were no tidings of my 
poor friend Garnett. Attempts had been 
made to trace his flight; and it was believed, 
from some circumstances, that he had fled to 
Holland. Had we dared to speak of him, 
the Vanderlinden connections in Amsterdam 
might have helped us to discover him ; but, 
in the world’s eyes, he was still a forger. At 
length, however, something like a trace of 
him was revealed. The clerk of their house 
in Amsterdam, staying in London, and dining, 
as usual, at Mr. Vanderlinden’s, told us that 
an old man, very decrepit, had once or twice 
inquired if they had heard of me or Alice ; if 
we were living, and well.. But he had lately 
ceased to come. 

Time could never more restore to me my 
lost friend; but it brought us consolation. 
Late one bitter winter’s night, as Alice and I 
were sitting together by the fire, we were 
startled by the sound of a coach driving into 
the quiet yard in which our house stood. It 
stopped at our door, and the bell was rung. 
Alice turned pale, as I did; for the same anx- 
ious hope had struck us both. I took the 
lamp in my hand, and went down myself. 

There was a hackney-carriage at the door, 
with two trunks upon it; the horses were 
standing in the biting air, steaming in the 
light of my lamp. The driyer had the coach 
door open, and was calling to his passenger 
to alight. “He had dropped asleep,” he 
said ; “tired enough, I dare say, for he has 
just come off a sea-voyage.” 

He called to his passenger again, and 
seemed to shake him, as I rushed to tlie 
door, holding up the light, which showed me 
the inside of the vehicle. Huddled up in two 
cloaks, and lying sideways on the seat, was 
the figure of a tall man, with thin grey hair. 
It was poor old Garnett. 
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“ He seemed very weak when he got in at 
Deptford,” said the coachman. “I think he 
must be ill.” 

“He is dead,” I said, asI felt his hand, 
and threw the light upon his ghastly features, 
“ Dead!” 

The doctor, whom the man fetched con- 
firmed my belief. The wintry weather, and 
the sea-voyage, and an illness from which he 
seemed to have been suffering, had destroyed 
the last weak remnant of his life. He had 
something to tell us, we knew; but his lips 
were sealed in death, and we could only 
gather it from the papers invhis trunks, which 
were addressed to me. They contained let- 
ters between himself and his son. A memor- 
andum, like a will, in the hand-writing of my 
old schoolfellow—whom I ascertained had 
died suddenly in Amsterdam, of an epidemic 
fever, not long before—was also there; and 
from these, and many papers in the father’s 
hand, I pieced out his dreadful story. It was 
the old man’s dream of making wealth 
rapidly by speculation which had involved 
them. The forgery was his; the ruin. and 
disgrace all brought byhim. Garnett had no 
choice but to accuse his father, or to fly. In 
Amsterdam he had made a friend, and found 
employment in a merchant’s house ; and there 
were traces among his papers of an intention 
of going to America shortly before his sudden 
death. He had scraped together a small 
sum of money, which the old man, on the 
day of his leaving Amsterdam, had deposited 
in the hands of the Vanderlindens there, for 
their creditors in England. 

So the dark cloud that had rested on him 
passed away, and left no stain upon his 
brightness; for none who had known him 
remained ignorant of his story. I told it, 
touching tenderly the weakness of the poor 
old man, who had really loved his son, and 
in this miserable way had dreamed of lifting 
him to wealth and honor. I told it in the 
old Brewers’ school, to another generation 
of boys, who had long heard of his name 
with only evil associations. I told it to his 
creditors, whom I called together at my 
house. I grew rich by my business, and by 
the wealth which others bequeathed me; and 
it was but a small thing to me to pay his 
debts, even to the last guinea; but I would 
leave nothing undone that could restore his 
name, long after loved and honored by us all. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
TRAVEL DURING Tt, LAST HALF CEN- 


1, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiqves, and Discoueries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, made by Sea or Ouerland, 
to the Remote and Farthest Distant 
Quarters of the Earth, at any Time 
within the Compasse of these 1600 
Yeres, &c. &c. By Richard Hakluyt, 
Preacher, and sometime Student of 
Christ Church in Oxford. Anno 1599. 

2. The English Cyclopedia. A New Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge. Ge- 
ography. In 4 volumes. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. London: Bradbury 
and Evans. 1855. 

OnE of the discontents of our saucy mod- 
ern days is at the smallness of the globe we 
live on. Between the recent discoveries in 
astronomy, on the one hand, and the pro- 
digious achievements in geographical explor- 
ation on the other, together with the saving 
of time from steam-travelling, we seem to 
have obtained a command over the spaces of 
the globe which considerably diminishes the 
popular reverence for the mysteries of our 
planet. In the old times it was regarded as 
practically unlimited as an area of human 
habitation ; whereas we now see the foremost 
nations contending, by force or trickery, for 
the one, two, or three spots remaining availa- 
ble for colonization. A colony must have a 
great river, and possess its outfall; but there 
are no more great rivers, we are told. This 
really was the reason of the intensity of the 
struggle about Oregon—the American and 
the British Governments being both con- 
vinced that the Columbia was the very last 
great river that was to be had, all the world 
over. Since that, to be sure, the Russians 
have appropriated the Amour to very good 
purpose ; and Dr. Livingstone has opened up 
the Zambesi; so that prudent people will 
not assume that all the commodity of great 
rivers has been taken up by the human race, 
and much less by the civilized part of it. 
Still, there is so small a portion ‘of the globe 
that is absolutely unknown to the existing 
generation, and they have so compassed its 
dimensions by sailing round it, and then, by 
finding the magnetic pole in the north, and 
determining its place on the so-called antare- 
tic continent in the south, that the ancient 
wonder and awe have been converted into an 
interest of a very different character. It 
may be no misemployment of an hour, in 
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this year 1858, to glance at the changes in 
troduced into the life of the present genera- 
tion by the extended travel of recent times, 
even going no further back than, our own 
century. 

There is no doubt about what travel was in 
its early period, when war carried men abroad 
as commerce and science do now, and when 
colonization grew up in the rear of war, es- 
tablishing a chain of posts between the nat- 
ural homes of men and the uttermost parts 
of the earth, as the earth was to them. The 
images of the early travelling period are fa- 
tiliar to all of us who love modern travel; 
Abraham resting in the Libyan desert, and 
looking up at the glazed and pictured Pyra- 
mids; Thales saying farewell to the priests 
at Thebes, and hastening home to Ionia to 
amaze his countrymen with warnings of an 
eclipse, which really happened, and which 
suspended a battle between the Medes and 
Persians; and the grave, observant olive-oil 
merchant, who appeared at Memphis from 
Athens, and carried home something more 
than Egyptian corn—even that knowledge of 
legislation which causes every great lawgiver 
to be called after him—a Solon; and Pytha- 
goras meditating among the tombs beside 
the Nile; and Plato training himself in spec- 
ulation in the schools; and others who 
dropped hints when they returned to their 
various homes that the wise men in Egypt 
could tell of a way round Africa by sea, and 
that there was land far out in the Atlantic, 
immeasurably beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
We are all familiar with the conceptions of 
Herodotus in his wanderings; and of Alex- 
ander carving his way to the Indus; and of 
the curiosity of Roman officials holding place 
in the outlying colonies of the empire; and 
of the antique Christian missionaries, attach- 
ing themselves to Mongolian caravans, and 
bearing up against the horrors of Central 
Asia, in order to carry the Gospel to Chinas 
and of Marco Polo, living two lives in the 
term of one,—looking back from his Chinese 
existence upon his Italian life as we fancy the 
departed surveying their mortal career; and 
the travelling students, and the Crusaders, 
and the merchant-speculators, and all the va- 
rious wanderers in the early period of loco- 
motion, which furnished such wonderful sup- 
plies of domestic entertainment during the 
stay-at-home term which succeeded. We 
have all been amused, in our time, at the 
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popular curiosity and reverence which waited 
on yoyagers during the period intervening 
between the decline of the old causes of 
travel and the birth of the new. Othello’s 
account of this mode is perhaps the prettiest 
we have; but there are other images cluster- 
ing round the great new birth of travel in 
the sixteenth century. Among them is that 
of the vivacious and inquisitive boy, Richard 
Hakluyt, who delighted in visiting a rich rel- 
ative, that he might stand for hours before 
the charts spread out on the walls, and de- 
vour every book of “cosmography” on the 
library shelves. We all have our sympathies 
with the youth and the maturity that grew 
out of such a boyhood,—mastering all lan- 
guages which contributed books or MSS. of 
travel; now concentrating all the geometri- 
cal and nautical science of his time on the 
charts with which he illustrated his lectures 
at Oxford; now deciphering the MSS. which 
he had fetched from distant countries, at 
great cost of pains and money; now deep in 
consultation with Drake and Walsingham, or 
receiving letters from Ortelius or Mercator ; 
and at last yielding to the fascination of 
Raleigh’s incitements as they worked to- 
gether over the “Naval History of Eng- 
land,” so that he became one of “the Com- 
pany of Gentlemen Adventurers” engaged 
to plant and inhabit Virginia. Many of these 
images flit across our memories as we pass 
Hakluyt’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, or 
see in any old library the set of his works; 
but perhaps the truest idea of the man and 
his occupation may be obtained by contrast- 
ing those works with the most recent books 
on geography, or narratives of extensive 
travel. Hakluyt was not aware of any ab- 
surdity in offering to the public “ The Prin- 
cipal Navigations and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, by Sea or over Land, to the 
Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of 
the Earth, at any Time within the Compass 
of these 1600 Years;” whereas a single ex- 
pedition now furnishes more to relate than 
the travel of a thousand years did then. 
Hakluyt devoted one volume to the north 
and north-east, from Lapland to the Sea of 
Japan, and a second to the south and south- 
east; while the third was occupied with the 
new western world; whereas a duly qualified 
traveller would fill the three with any one of 
the countries in Richard’s whole catalogue. 
At the opening of a period so new, the 
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delight in voyages and travels was chiefly as 
a luxury of the imagination. The luxury 
itself was ancient enough,—witness the pop- 
ularity of the Odyssey, and the welcome 
awaiting the wayfarer in all places and at all 
times at which any mental development was 
present; but every new country opened up 
by adventurers afforded, or was expected to 
afford, new stimulus of wonder—new mate- 
rial of the marvellous. If readers had out- 
grown stories “ of men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,” they had no dis 
trust of monkish narratives of tribes in Af 
rica who married beautiful damsels one day, 
in order to breakfast on delicate steaks of 
them the next morning. It was a received 
fact that in Ireland everybody had a familiar 
spirit, and that the convenience of getting 
every thing done by diabolical skill was so 
great, that no exhortation availed to break 
the bond. Such racy anecdotes, with a back- 
ground of scenery of like fidelity —on land, 
whole wildernesses of monkeys, elephants, 
and serpents that swallowed a village for sup- 
per, and slept coiled up on an area of twenty 
miles every way; on rivers, the leviathan and 
crocodiles, from which there was no security 
but that they were so long that they could 
not turn; golden sands, moreover, and broad 
channels strewn with pearls and gems; and 
at sea all manner of strange fishes below, and 
strange birds above, and ghosts on the hort 
zon, and cloud-lands painted by the devil, 
and mermaidens, and pirates, and spontaneous 
illuminations of the sea. These things, with 
the actual perils and exciting adventures of a 
period when travellers were unaccountable 
strangers wherever they went, made narra 
tives of travel the favorite literature that 
they were for a century from the time of 
Henry VII. 

How different is the interest now! The 
value of Hakluyt’s books was great, not only 
because they gave some knowledge of the ex- 
istence and characteristics of remote coun- 
tries but because they expanded and enriched 
the minds of readers with new imagery and 
associations, and liberalized their conceptions 
of mankind in its variety of life and ways. 
Paths of commerce were thus opened, also, 
and roads to other good things; but no man 
then living, were he Bacon himself, could sus- 
pect what could be achieved by travel in the 
course of half a century, when once the im- 
pulse was given, a¢ it has been ir our days. 
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It was not then conceivable how,the conditions 
of life itself would be changed to millions of 
our island-nation who have never crossed any 
of its “ four seas,”—to hundreds of thousands 
who have done so little travel in their own 
persons as never to have seen the sea at all. 
It was not then imagined that by measuring a 
degree of the earth’s surface, the system of 
the heavens® could be revealed; or that men 
could weigh the globe by the specimen of a 
mountain; or that the constitution and his- 
tory of our planet could be illustrated by vis- 
iting the sea-beaches of South America; or 
that men should compel the sun to paint in- 
stantaneous pictures of precipices overhang- 
ing the Pacific; or volcanic rifts in mid-air, 
by which the formation of the globe might 
be traced at home. Nobody dreamed that, 
by going over the surface of the earth, secrets 
might’ be learned about its centre. Nobody 
supposed that, by introducing to one another’s 
knowledge by hearsay, populations living on 
opposite sides of the globe, millions would be 
added to both by the creative operation of 
commerce. Few could have imagined even 
how far history might ‘be disclosed by anti- 
quarian travel; much less could it have oc- 
curred to the most far-sighted that interpreta- 
tion would lead to prophecy, both in science 
and in history ; that the imagination of fireside 
voyagers would be more richly feasted than 
ever, the more real the tale of travel became; 
and that the life of men universally would be 
tempered by new arts, adorned by fresh and 
innocent luxuries, secured by a perpetual ex- 
pansion of political science, grounded on wider 
and wider induction, and rendered altogether 
more worth having, by a spreading participa- 
tion among all peoples in the special inheri- 
tance of each. 

The interval between the fit of travel of the 
sixteenth century and that of our own, exhib- 
ited arather dull way of going about the 
world; and much less of it than might have 
been expected after such examples had been 
set as those of Vasco de Gama, Columbus, and 
Marco Polo. The gentlemen of Europe still 
visited other countries before settling down in 
their own; but it was in the way of making 
the grand tour, as a finishing part of education. 

heir travels were no pleasure to people at 
home, but rather the contrary—like the nar- 
ratives of Rhine travellers thirty years ago, 
and of the Alps, and the Nile at present. In 
“779, Horace Walpole was “much amused 
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with new travels through Spain by a Mr. 
Swinburne. He says, “These new travels 
are simple, and do tell you a little more than 
late voyagers, by whose accounts one would 
think there was nothing in Spain but mule- 
teers and fandangos.” This style of relating 
travels is accounted for in the next sentence. 
“Tn truth, there does not seem to be much 
worth seeing but prospects; and those, un- 
less I were a bird, I would never visit, when 
the accommodations were so wretched.”* 
There it is!. Bad accommodations kept our 
locomotive gentry on one track; and when 
they returned, they could tell of courts, and 
politics, and modes of society in continental , 
cities ; but all the rest of the wealth of “ for- 
eign parts ” was neglected and undreamed of. 
Even enlightened men suppose there was 
nothing but “prospects” to be seen. Ar- 
thur Young introduced the idea of a more ed- 
ifying way of traversing foreign countries ; but 
his social observations and economical infer- 
ences did not prepare a good reception for 
the more adventurous class who were about 
to set forth on fresh explorations of the globe. 
The more conventional were the narratives 
of gentlemen who were handed over from one 
ambassador to another at the stations of the 
grand tour, the less chance had the adven- 
turous sort of being appreciated. The 
mournful story of Bruce reveals, in the clear- 
est light, the spirit of the time. It does not 
occur to travellers like Bruce, and like some 
other educated and honorable gentlemen who 
might be pointed out, that their accounts of 
what they had seen would be utterly disbe- 
lieved at home, and that they should be pro- 
nounced impostors, as soon as they had any 
thing to relate which comfortable and con- 
ceited domestic people did not know before, 
and had not happened to imagine. Horace 
Walpole, who could sit at home and conceive 
of marvels in a “Castle of Otranto,” could 
write in this manner of a gentleman who was 
more amazed at being supposed a liar than 
all the Walpoles and Selwyns of his time 
could be at any thing that: happened in Abys- 
sinia. 

“Would you believe that the great Abys- 
sinian, Mr. Bruce, whom Dr. B—— made 
me laugh by seriously calling the intrepid 
traveller, has had the intrepidity to write a 
letter to the Doctor, which the latter has 
printed in his book; and in which he intre- 


* “Letters of Horace Walpole,” vol. vii. p. 187. 
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idly tells lies of almost as large a magnitude 

. bis story of the cena tose which his 
Majesty of Anis and his whole army 
were led by the fault of his general, and 
which bramble was so tenacious that his ma- 
jesty could not disentangle himself without 
stripping to the skin and leaving his robes in 
it; and it being death in that country to pro- 
cure or compass the sovereign’s nudity, the 
general lost his head for the error of his 
march. 

“In short, Mr. Bruce has not only de- 
scribed six Abyssinian musical instruments, 
and given their names in the ancient Ethiopic 
and in the court language, but contributed a 
Theban harp, as beautifully and gracefully 
. designed as if Mr. Adam had drawn it for 
Lady Mansfield’s dressing-room, with a 
sphinx, masks, a patera, and a running 
foliage of leaves. This harp, Mr. Bruce says, 
he copied from a painting in fresco on the 
inside of a cavern near the ancient Thebes, 
and that it was painted there by the order of 
Sesostris, and he is not at all astonished at 
the miracle of its preservation, though he 
treats poor accurate Dr. Pococke with great 
contempt for having been in the cave without 
seeing this prodigy, which, however, graceful 
as its form is, Mr. Bruce thinks was not exe- 
cuted by any artist superior to a sign-painter, 
yet so high was the perfection of the arts in 
the time of Sesac, that a common mechanic 
could not help rendering faithfully a common 
instrument. I am sorry our Apelles, Sir 
Joshua, has not the sign-painter’s secret of 
making his colors last in an open cave for 
thousands of years. 

“Tt is unlucky that Mr. Bruce does not 
possess another secret reckoned very essential 
to — travellers—a good memory. Last 
spring he dined at Mr. Crawfurd’s: George 
Selwyr was one of the company. After re- 
lating the story of the bramble, and several 
other curious particulars, somebody asked 
Mr. Bruce if the Abyssinians had, any musi- 
cal instruments? ‘Musical instruments!’ 
said he, and paused— Yes, I think I remem- 
ber one—lyre.’ George Selwyn whispered 
his neighbor, ‘I am sure there is one less 
since he came out of the country.’ There are 
now six instruments there.”—* Letters of 
Horace Walpole,” vol. vi. pp. 313, 314. 


This Theban harp, so fit for Lady Mans- 
field’s dressing-room, and therefore so clear 
an invention of Bruce’s, is the very thing 
now so well known to Egyptian travellers in 
the tomb called Bruce’s at Thebes; and there, 
in the hollow of the rock, has the old harper 
stood for thousands of years, while scores of 
generations of giggling fine gentlemen have 
gone to their graves quizzing stout adven- 
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turers who have seen more than their critics 
can imagine. Walpole vented his contempt 
on the whole class. After Bruce went Banks; 
and then Cook’s “ Voyages” came out. We 
find Walpole saying in 1783— . 

“When the arts are brought to such per- 
fection in Europe, who would go, like Sir 
Joseph Banks, in search of islands in the At- 
lantic (sic) where the natives havé in six thou- 
sand years not improved the science of carv- 
ing fishing-hooks out of bones or flints.”— 
“ Letters,” viii. 438, 

And in 1784 he wrote :— 

“ Captain Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ I have neither 
read, nor intend to read. I have seen the 
prints—a parcel of ugly faces . . . rows of 
savages, with backgrounds of palm-trees .. . 
uncouth lubbers: nor do I desire to know 
how unpolished the North or South Poles 
have remained ever since Adam and Eve were 
just such mortals.”—“ Letters,” viii. 482. 

Franklin, D’Urville, Wilkes, or Barth would 
have pleased him no better, while he meas- 
ured all lands and peoples by the standard of 
home. If it was incredible that an artist in 
Ethiopia could use better colors than our 
Reynolds, we cannot wonder that the bar- 
baric spectacles seen in Abyssinia should be 
pronounced audacious inventions, or that the 
insulted traveller should become somewhat 
savage in his resentment. “Come, now,” 
said an impertinent intruder, who had pene- 
trated to Bruce’s study, in his house near 
Loch Lubnaig ; “I want to know about those 
Abyssinians eating beefsteaks raw.” Having 
heard the facts, he went on: “ Come, now; 
you must eat a beefsteak raw ;—you must, in- 
deed. You say you have. I can’t believe 
you, you know, unless you prove it.” Bruce 
rang the bell, and ordered up some raw beef, 
salt, and pepper. His visitor looked on with 
delight while Bruce slashed the meat, and 
salted and peppered it. “Now, then,” cried 
the visitor. “ Now, then,” said Bruce, rising, 
and motioning the guest to his seat, “ you eat 
that.” “I! why, I want you to eat it.” 
“ And I mean you to eat it. You come here, 
a stranger, to insult me in my own house; 
and I must prove my own statements in my 
own way. You shall find that raw beefsteak 
can be eaten. You see my staircase.” (Our 
readers may know that it was a rather for- 
midable one.) “If you do not completely 
empty that plate, i will fling you from the 
top to the bottom.” No ordinary man could 
measure his forces with those of the stalwart 
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Bruce; and the intruder could.only eat his 
very strong leek. His host stood over him, 
and made him swallow enough to be able to 
aver that raw beef is eatable, and then turned 
him out. Bruce could not often get even 
such relief as this; and bitter were the pangs 
he had to endure from the mere impossibility 
of answering his accusers. He was not the 
only explorer so served in the last century ; 
nor has that kind of insult been wholly laid 
aside even in our own wiser time. It is not 
thirty years (1829) since an eminent conti- 
nental savant, Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at the University of 
Dorpat, made the ascent (attempted in vain 
by several predecessors) of the higher Ararat, 
escorted part of the way by a group of com- 
rades, and to the summit by two Russian sol- 
diers, who gave their narrative at the convent 
below when they came down, and confirmed 
it, as is customary, by affidavit afterwards. 
On the appearance of the Professor’s volume, 
an English literary journal (aptly described 
as acting on a policy of pain-giving) did, in 
regard to Dr. Parrot, what the Selwyns and 
Walpoles of a former tiie did to Bruce, only 
in a yet more insufferable mode. The re- 
viewer set aside Humboldt’s laudatory notices 
of the Professor as of no value, because the 
two were not personally acquainted; mar- 
shalled the whole array of difficulties in 
ascending Ararat, and the reasons why, in his 
judgment, sitting in London, the ascent was 
antecedently improbable ; and then, pretend- 
ing to balance evidences, but casting out alto- 
gether the traveller’s own testimony and nar- 
rative, pronounced that “from these united 
considerations we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that M. Parrot did not ascend the 
summit of Mount Ararat.” Many honest 
English hearts fired up with indignation ; but 
there was nothing to be done. The Russian 
soldiers could add no force to affidavits, even 
if they could be got at; and there was noth- 
ing for it but letting the malicious libel stand. 
Yes, there was one thing more—travellers 
were put on their guard. A large party, who 
spent five fortunate days at Petra, not long 
after, agreed that the literary journal in ques- 
tion would, if possible, deny the feat; would 
marshal the unsuccessful attempts to reach 
Petra, and the difficulties in the way, and 
would conclude “ from these united consider- 
ations” that none of the company had ever 
seen Mount Hor; and the party engaged to 
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avenge one another, in case of such a recep- 
tion of any of them. They were, however, 
too many and too strong. It is the single 
traveller, and after his witnesses are gone out 
of reach, who is so treated. 

The chance of it must solely aggravate the 
penalties, and qualify the triumphs of adven- 
turous travel, even now when the character of 
such adventure is so changed, and our read- 
ing of men is so much improved as to obviate, 
in a great degree, the folly of taking honor- 
able men for imposters because they surprise 
us with new knowledge. We still commit 
the folly in the analogous cases of exploration _ 
into other regions of nature. The first wit- , 
ness of wonderful phenomena of any kind is 
always subject to insult from individuals, and 
usually from society ; and, as in Bruce’s case, 
the most trustworthy suffer the most, because 
honorable people are unsuspecting, and con- 
fide in the world before it occurs to them that 
the world does not always reciprocate the con- 
fidence. It is a grave chapter of the melan- 
choly old story of mankind’s treatment of its 
benefactors; and the most pathetic seat in 
which that tale can be meditated must be in 
the wilds, hitherto impenetrable, where the 
solitary traveller, worn by toil, and surrounded 
by dangers, thinks of home, doubting whether 
he shall ever return there, and more painfully 
doubting whether, if he does, the men of his 
own race and tongue will not mock at his 
claim to have sat where he is sitting now, and 
to have seen what is at the moment spread 
before his eyes. When Bruce leaned over 
the fountain of the Abbyssinian Nile, he had 
no misgivings of the sort, for he was blind to 
his coming fate of being the warning of his 
tribe; and the party on the terrace at Petra 
were secure in their numbers; and the old 
traditional German who won his way to the 
sources of the Danube was too complacent to 
have any apprehensions. Standing at the 
fountain, and filling up the channel with his 
great boots, he exulted, crying out, “ How the 
nations’ will wonder that the Danube does not 
come!” But when Lewis and Clarke drank 
at the source of the Missouri one day, and at 
that of the Oregon on another, they may 
have asked one another whether they should 
be believed at home, where these rivers were 
conceived of as coming down from a region 
of impenetrable snows, and guarded below by 
myriads of buffalo and of savages, which would 





leave no white man untrampled or unscalped. 
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Humboldt and Bonpland might have dis- 
cussed the same sort of chance on the highest 
Natural Bridge in the Cordilera, or in the 
reeking, teeming, chirruping forest where the 
infant Orinoco oozed into the light. Huc and 
Gabet might have looked round them in the 
Land of Grass, and wondered how many of 
the strange things they had to tell would be 
credited in Europe. Above all, William 
Morton, Kane’s friend and comrade, must 
have lamented being alone at the solemn 
moment when he stood at the margin of the 
Polar Sea. He was the man, and that was 
surely the moment, most highly favored of 
all, in the whole course of Polar exploration ; 
the moment when the unfrozen sea, so long 
believed in, so often sought, again and again 
so nearly reached, was surging at the feet of 
the solitary stranger, and dashing against the 
icecliffs on either hand, and again, rolling on 
the far horizon when seen from a height of 
five hundred feet ; and yet if the doubt crossed 
his mind whether his story would be ques- 
tioned, and the evidence of his senses denied, 
the glorious moment must have had its own 
bitterness, and the mixed credulity and hard 
unbelief of ignorance might taint the fresh- 
ness of even that strand where no human 
foot had ever left its print. It is almost a 
question which must be worst—to leave one’s 
tale untold, or to have it rejected—to die in 
the wilds, full of the knowledge so hardly 
gained, and to be so uselessly buried there, or 
to return rejoicing, bringing one’s sheaves, 
and to have them thrown away as chaff, and 
be told that one has never been out to the 
field at all. Who has not sympathized with 
Mungo Park’s agony in drowning, his keenest 
pang being the thought that he would never 
be heard of more, and that the river would 
remain unknown as if he had never tracked 
it? And with Clapperton, burning to death 
with fever, but burning yet more to tell at 
home of the great lake and the fertile region 
in the heart of Africa? And with Douglass, 
the hale and fearless, the bringer of so many 
forest and garden treasures, the fine fellow 
who hoped to do so much for us yet, and who 
was gored and torn like a red rag, in a bull- 
trap in the Sandwich Islands; or worse, mur- 
dered and thrown in by an escaped convict ? 
And with Franklin and his comrades, turning 
southwards with, probably, the great polar 
secret in their possession, overtaken by want 
and death in the snow. And with Wyburd, 
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and Stoddart, and Conolly—one murdered @” 
route, and the other two beheaded in a sordid 
nook of a mud city in Central Asia, after 
many months of weary hope of relief and 
return, at the last moment kissing each other 
before their enemies, and each knowing that 
the other’s heart was swelling at the thought 
of the dumb departure, and of so much that 
could be told being shoved underground, 
never to come forth again. We all feel how 
bitter were such deaths; but we can fancy 
that it might be almost worse to have one’s 
tidings rendered useless in the other way, not 
by the death of the narrator, but by the want 
of life in the receivers. The discoveries of 
the last half century, however, have dimin- 
ished the risks which we dare not assume to 
be quite over. A spirit so grave, so scientific, 
so unselfish, so simple and business-like, has 
been infused into exploratory journeying 
within the lifetime of the prince of modern 
travel, Humboldt, that it is nearly beyond the 
malice of the superficial and the ignorant, who 
can no longer spoil what they cannot appre- 
ciate. 

As to the mere style of narration, we do 
not know that there is, or need be, any great 
improvement on some good old travellers; 
“ Honest John Bell,” for one. Bell was no 
bookmaker; and for several years after his 
return to Scotland (where he died in 1780), 
he amused his friends with his traveller’s 
tales about Russia and the Great East, sup- 
porting his statements only by the jottings of 
a note-book which he had kept in his pocket 
wherever he went. He yielded to the request 
of Lord Granville, then President of the 
Council, to commit his story to paper, and let 
Dr. Robertson revise it for publication. Dr. 
Robertson committed the task to a friend, 
who asked his opinion about style and method, 
receiving the answer, “ Take ‘ Gulliver’ for 
your model, and you cannot go wrong.” 
Bell’s travel’s are the Gulliver of fact; and, 
so far, are as good as any recent books of the 
class; but we have a new order of works in 
the scientific narrations which have been wor- 
thily supported from the earliest days of 
Humboldt to the latest of Darwin, Lyell, 
Hooker, Lepsius, and the Polar navigators. 

At the opening of our century, Bell was 
our favorite authority about Russia—(and a 
somewhat old-fashioned one, as be saw St. 
Petersburg rise up from the swamp)—some 








glimpses over the steppes having been af- 
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forded by Karamsin. Sir Robert Ker Porter 
told us something of Sweden, and also of 
Russia; and Linneus was our sole authority 
for what was doing in Lapland. Sir Joseph 
Banks and his narrator, Von Troil, had been 
to Iceland; but they had so little to tell, that 
our associations with the island were still 
chiefly eider-down and ling, no translation ex- 
isting of the work of Olafsen and Povelsen. 
Von Troil’s account seems, indeed, a bait to 
draw the scientific traveller in that direction. 
“The Icelanders,” he says, “have nothing 
dse but volcanoes and boiling fountains, some 
scarlet, and some as white as milk.” Siberia 
was a dread region, shrouded in frost-fogs, 
and supposed to be the cold half of hell, 
where the damned were sent “to starve in 
ice.” Its horrors were infinitely exaggerated 
when the conception was made up of the two 
elements of excessive cold, rendering the ter- 
ritory a desert, and of punishment for politi- 
cal offences—always the most fiercely avenged. 
Of China, nothing was known but its tea, and 
those items of etiquette which made as secure 
a ring-fence round the empire as a hedge of 
prickly pear does round a robber village in 
Syria. Japan was altogether closed, to the 
great indignation of Sydney Smith, who pro- 
posed a general alliance of the civilized world 
to compel the Japanese to throw open their 
islands. Sydney Smith’s position was that no 
one people had a right to claim to be sent to 
Coventry by all the rest, but ought to wait 
patiently for the pleasure of the world to 
send it to Coventry. At school, our fathers, 
and perhaps some of ourselves, were taught 
that Borneo was the largest island in the 
world. This, the only thing to be said about 
Borneo then, was not true; but our notions 
of Australia were very misty. It was only in 
1798 that it was discovered that any sea 
flowed between Van Diemen’s land and New 
Holland. Botany Bay was a familiar name 
enough ; but the rest of the great Australian 
region was as obscure to us as the interior of 
Borneo is now. ,The interior of Asia and the 
interior of Africa were cloudlands also. Ge- 
clogy was in its infancy; and men no more 
dreamed of asserting beforehand that there 
must be steppes and high table-lands in 
Thibet, and a great, well-watered, fertile area 
in the heart of Africa, than their forefathers 
thought of calculating eclipses before the con- 
ditions of the heavenly bodies were discov- 
ered. In those days school children were 
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taught that the Andes (themselves rather a 
new idea) were the highest mountains in the 
world, unless it were the Mountains of the 
Moon in the centre of Africa, which, had not 
yet been measured, though nobody doubted 
their existence. By degrees, Europeans were 
creeping up into the Himalayas—one in Ne- 
paul, and another near the sources of the 
Five Rivers ; by degrees, the altitude of that 
mighty range became disclosed ; and then we 
had a burning curiosity to know about the 
prospects and the descent on the other side. 
By degrees it came out that there was not 
much descent by the passes on the northern 
side, but a good deal more of ascent, so that 
the central table-land is 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. As for Africa, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon dwindled as the Himalayas 
had grown; and the sandy deserts which in 
old maps are marked with an ostrich here 
and a lion there, turn out to be green valleys, 
thronged with life, prodigious forests, and 
lovely hills sloping down to brimming rivers, 
where millions of people may live and enjoy 
themselves, as well as on the Ganges or the 
Amazon. Of South America a good deal 
might have been known; but scarcely any 
attention was directed that way till the Bra- 
ganzas went to Brazil, and Canning and Henry 
Clay interested England and the United 
States in the emancipation of the old Spanish 
colonies; and the progress of geology indi- 
cated South America as a good field of ob- 
servation on account of its volcanoes and its 
beaches. As for North America, all west- 
ward of the Alleghanies was treated as wil- 
derness, and all westward of the Mississippi 
as desert. Baffin’s Bay was supposed to be 
the limit of human knowledge to the north; 
and impracticable: land and ice stretched over 
somewhere to the other side of the globe, 
unless indeed there were some foundation for 
the romance of a Polar sea, with its arches of 
emerald, and its rose-colored rainbows, and 
erystal grottos, and wonderful marine crea- 
tures. Central America was rarely heard of, 
except as it included the narrow isthmus which 
separated two oceans, The associations with 
the Pacific islands were those of Cook’s Voy- 
ages. Prince Lee Boo stood representative 
for the population of the whole Archipelago. 

Where shall we begin in reviewing our 
gains within our own century? Shall it be 
in the tropics or at the poles? We will take 
the more concentrated view first. 
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Captain Cook did not know what acommo- 
tion he was creating when he told of the de- 
sire of the Chinese for the fur of the sea- 
otter. American ears’ were quick in those 
days, as they are now, to intimations of com- 
mercial openings; and when our century 
opened, Yankees and Russians were coasting 
the western shores of the New World, buying 
up sea-otter skins, and selling them to the 
Chinese. The Columbia was sure to become 
known ; and it was seen by Captain Gray, an 
American, in 1792, and followed upwards for 
one hundred miles by Lieutenant Broughton, 
just afterwards, and subsequently downwards 
throughout its course by Lewis and Clarke in 
1804. Before they had set out, however, a 
new region was thrown open to our curiosity 
by our own Mackenzie, who groped his way 
from Canada to the mysterious Frozen Ocean. 
east of Behring’s Straits, and also to the 
Pacific. The curtain drew up on the Esqui- 
maux, and on the traffic between our North- 
West Company and the natives. We are 
shown the fleet of birch canoes, the portages, 
the bargaining, and drinking, and speech- 
making, and the dispersion of the parties to 
their hunting and fishing; and we find preg- 
nant hints of the mischief caused by our pre- 
vious ignorance. While the Americans and 
Russians were carrying great cargoes of furs 
to China, wintering in the Pacific Islands, to 
save loss of time, the Canada and Hudson’s 
Bay cargoes had to cross the Atlantic to Lon- 
don, and there await the pleasure, and pay 
the dues, of the East India Company before 
they could start for China by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Mackenzie’s work was no- 
ticed in the first number of the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” October, 1802; and it may be re- 
garded as opening up the whole great picture 
of the life of the North-American Indians, 
from the wild demons whom we demoniacally 
employed in our American wars, to the Esqui- 
maux, to whom we have now sent for the last 
tidings of our latest polar martyrs. Our 
readers need not be told what a spectacle has 
since been disclosed to us, as one band of ad- 
venturers after another has pushed further 
and further north, till one member of Kane’s 
party stood alone on ashore far beyond the 
Frozen Sea of Mackenzie, on the beach of 
the unfrozen Polar Sea. We know of a vast 
northern archipelago which our fathers never 
dreamed of; we have witnessed the junction 
of various discoveries in the completion of 
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the line of the continental coast. The North- 
west passage—the dream of centuries—has 
been accomplished before our eyes. Our 
science is the richer in various ways; our 
human and national self-respect is raised even 
more by the noble spirit shown in the whole 
process of research than by the glory of be- 
ing able to extend our maps to the pole. It 
was an American who attained the highest 
latitude ; and they were British who opened 
the North-west passage: and this is all well, 
as the two nations have been brotherly in 
this pursuit. We have gained much in the 
imagery of the mind, and in the enlargement 
which new wealth of that kind makes in our 
elastic faculties. We have pleasures which 
our fathers never enjoyed in our familiarity 
with those seas, now surging noisy with clat- 
tering and crashing ice, and now level as a 
floor, and still as sleep, except for the dream- 
like moanings of the imprisoned winds, start- 
ling the traveller in the starlight like the 
lament of underground ghosts. Every child 
who has devoured the polar voyages of our 
time, or seen the panoramas of their scenery 
has within him a picture-gallery of snow-fields 
and ice-fields, of bergs built up of gems, and 
skies woven out of rainbows, and of the aurora 
borealis and the rolling planets, looking like 
new heavens over-hanging anew earth. Cap- 
tain Parry gave us some Spitzbergen scenery, 
too; and we have found that Russian mer- 
chants now live for fifteen or twenty years to- 
gether in that desolate place, which, to the 
readers of “Sandford and Merton,” has 4l- 
ways appeared only a living grave for four 
shipwrecked sailors. Fine marble, good coal, 
plenty of fish and whale oil, brighten up the 
old-fashioned idea of Spitzbergen. Iceland 
is, in comparison, too mild and moderate a 
place to be worth much notice; but Macken- 
zie, Hooker, and Holland, and subsequent 
visitors, have told us all about the scarlet and 
milky fountains, and much about the past lit- 
erature and possible trade of the island. We 
hear now of factories and shipping, and of 
exports of wool, and of sulphur, besides the 
fishy products and eider-down of the latitude; 
and we have learned to regard with respect 
an ancient Christian community which has 
reared a series of scholars, from the erudite 
monk, who wrote history in the twelfth cen- 
tury, to existing correspondents of learned 
societies. Our notion of Iceland is decidedly 





altered. 
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It is of some consequence to the politics of 
Europe that Lapland is now open to travel. 
When we were young there were stereotyped 
representations of reindeer, and of the little 
people of Lapland, to whom they belonged. 
Within a few years the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and especially the northern parts, have 
been abundantly resorted to by geologists 
and mineralogists, by sportsmen, by mer- 
chants, and by seekers of the picturesque; 
and, in consequence, the curtain is lifted up 
there, too, and Russian intrigue is revealed 
in the north-east of us as in the furthest 
west, It was during the war that we first 
became aware how the Czar Nicholas, dissat- 
isfied with his maritime outlet by the Baltic, 
was providing himself with another, fully 
commanding our islands. How, in 1852, he 
deprived the Laplanders and their deer of 
their grazing-ground on the frontier, and how 
he was stealing round the point, and prepar- 
ing to annex the Varanger fiord and the Nor- 
wegian fort of Vardohus, under the name of 
a fishing-station ; and how the Russian maps 
were altered so as to place Vardohus at the 
mouth of the Varanger fiord, instead of nine 
Norwegian miles away; and how this en- 
croachment was taken up in the Norwegian 
parliament, and how far it is supposed to have 
been the cause, or at least the stimulus, of 
our treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Sweden and Norway, in 1855, our read- 
ers are all probably aware: but it may not 
have struck them that this timely check on 
Russian encroachment at one important ex- 
tremity of the empire is owing to modern 
travel, which has opened the whole scenery, 
with all its stirring interests, to the gaze of 
all the world. We have not only the facts 
of the Russian policy placed within our ken, 
but the manner in which they were received 
by the people most concerned. When the 
“Qxonian in Norway” was at Wadsée, in 
1853, a grave little Fin gave him the politi- 
cal intelligence in this form :— 


“The Czar sent to the King of Sweden to 
give notice that he meant to annex Sweden 
and Norway to Russia, and that there was no 
use in opposing the scheme. King Oscar, in 
a great fright, applied to Queen Victoria ; 
and she sent to warn the Czar against at- 
tempting any thing of the sort. ‘The Czar 
wanted to fight the British immediately ; but 
Queen Victoria said it would suit her better 
the next year. Nicholas, in a rage, sent her 
a sack of barley, saying that there were more 
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grains than she could count, but not more 
thdn, he would send soldiers against her; 
and if they were not enough, he had ready 
as many more. Queen Victoria sent Nicho- 
las a peppercorn, and bade him put it in his 
mouth; and this was her message with it: 
‘My army is small, and so is this peppercorn, 
but this corn bites sharp; so my army will 
be sharp—much sharper than you will like.’ 
So the Czar put off fighting for another year.” 

Thus is history born under Lap tents much 
in the same way that all our old histories 
were generated, no doubt. And thus does 
the lightest and most amusing travel of holi- 
day-men serve good political purposes when 
a power like Russia is travelling in another 
fashion, all over the globe, to find some river- 
mouth, some bay of an inland sea, some 
fountain in the desert, some spur of a moun- 
tain, or some warm fissure in a bleak table- 
land, where she can make an unobserved 
settlement, and create a centre of future op- 
erations. Her greatest obstacle in this de- 
partment of her policy is the pleasure-seeking 
tourist. The sportsman, with his rod and 
gun, is the best of explorers; unless it be 
the American author, who has adopted travel, 
and the description of it, as a profession. 
These men make a point of going where few 
or none have gone before; and they are, 
therefore, our earliest informants of Russian 
settlements, and detectors of the tricks in Rus- 
sian map-making. They, in the political service 
they render to all Europe in this way (to say 
nothing of Asia and America), exemplify 
some of the gains for which we are indebted 
to travel in the nineteenth century. The 
best travellers of this class that our age sup- 
plies are the Americans. Stephens was a 
capital specimen, united courage, diligence, 
and perseverance as an explorer, to the quick 
and humorous observation, the unflagging 
spirits, and admirable narrative style which 
are the appropriate accomplishments of his 
class. Herman Melville is of a lower order, 
but infinitely amusing; and he tells us ex- 
actly what we should hear from nobody else. 
The cursory traveller, par excellence, at pres- 
ent, is Bayard Taylor, who seems to intend to 
give us the whole world within a few years, 
in his rapid style of description. He would 
come in appropriately at many points of our 
new annexations of known territory; and in 
this place we may say that his latest work on 
“Northern Europe” gives the scenery of a 
Lapland winter to perfection. Those who, 
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like ourselves, have an insane fondness for 
voyages and travels, and have therefore de- 
voured almost every modern book in that 
department of authorship, can nowhere point 
to descriptions of arctic days and nights 
which convey any thing like the impression 
ineffaceably stamped on the reader’s imagina- 
tion by Bayard Taylor’s narrative of his au- 
dacious trespasses on the domains of the 
Frostgods, in the sacred season of wintry 
silence. He did not deserve to come back 
again ; but he is probably by this time some- 
where under the line; and, if he does not 
ride his hobby too hard, he may obtain much 
pleasure and profit for himself, and do the 
world substantial service by disclosing many 
an untrodden region yet. 

The next step seems to be into Siberia. 
Our imagery there was very meagre till lately. 
Cochrane’s pilgrimage did not give us much 
beyond a mere pedestrian track. Baron 
Wrangel, living on the polar ice for fifty-eight 
days, searching for a continent which never 
appeared, enlisted our sympathy nearly forty 
years ago; and we next heard of him as toss- 
ing about in an open sea on a fragment of ice, 
near Behring’s Straits, without food or shel- 
ter,.and at the mercy of currents which floated 
him to and fro, in dreary suspense, till one 
flung him ashore, nearly dead from cold and 
hunger. He told us of the extraordinary 
spectacle which has carried geologists to the 
North of Siberia, in the full mosquito season, 
to see the remains of elephants, and other 
mighty strangers from another clime, not 
their skeletons, but their full, fleshy forms, 
embedded in ice below the depths which the 
sun can soften during the short arctic sum- 
mer. He told us of moss growing a few 
inches above the eternal ice; of stunted 
shrubs; of reindeer on land, and morse and 
seal off the shore ; of fishy lakes and swamps 
breeding fevers and mosquitoes. From 
Pallas we heard of the rhinoceros ice-buried 
so far from home; and of interior forests and 
lakes, and the cliffs which overhang the awful 
Lake Baikal in one place; while, at another, 
the fur-bearing animals come over the plain 
to its margin,—the lynxes, ounces, sables, 
martens, which appear trooping among the 
wild-goats, bears, wolves, and elks. These, 
and forests where the winds pass among the 
pines as over a thousand fairy harps, and 
where nothing else is heard but the snap of 
an old tree under its snow-burden, and dreary 
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mines where men work in chains, were nearly 
all our ideas of Siberia, unless we believed in 
the scenery of Madame Cottin’s “ Elizabeth.” 
Now.we have become familiar with the resi- 
dences of the exiles, and the road-side views 
from end to end; and the horrors diminish 
with the mystery. We know, from the nar- 
rative of lady exiles (“ Revelations of Sibe- 
ria”), what life at Berezov is like, though the 
writers may not inform us why they were 
sent there. The towns of the interior, where 
the exiles generally live free and unmolested, 
and enjoying such solace as they can create 
for themselves, or accept from others, are 
much like towns everywhere else, with more 
dissipation, champagne, gaming, idleness, and 
ennui than most, but with none of the physi- 
cal torture and imprisonment that. afflicted 
our imaginations before ‘the country was 
opened to observation. We know the colo- 
nies of exiles now, and the real case of those 
who work in the mines; and as for the road 
scenery, it is almost hackneyed,—the woods, 
the steppe, the salt lakes and freslr rivers, the 
hosts of the post-house, and the robbers of 
the road. Till a few months ago, however, 
we could scarcely form any distinct concep- 
tion of Central Siberia, with its peculiar phe- 
nomena. Faint traces remain of the passage 
of a Christian missionary or two by that route 
to China, under the hardships of the old cara- 
van travelling; but Mr. Atkinson, who has 
disclosed this region to us, is probably right 
in believing that he has explored mountains 
and plains never before visited by an Euro- 
pean. We know a vast deal now about Cen- 
tral Siberia, though nothing was further from 
the traveller’s intention when he was hunt- 
ing, shooting, painting, riding like a centaur, 
wrestling with dangers like a modern Her- 
cules, and treating the natives as an English 
gentleman should. It is easy to criticise the 
book.* It is a heap of fragments, thrown to- 
gether with far too little pains to distinguish 
various expeditions, and to give the dates of 
any. The style is indescribably bad for its 
desultoriness, and sometimes even for gram- 
mar. But we have really no right to criticise 
in this case. It is looking a gift horse in the 
mouth. Mr. Atkinson declares himself to be 
no writer, and to have made no preparations 
for publishing. Somebody had convinced 
him that he had something to tell which we 


* “ Oriental and Western Siberia,” &c., &c. By 





Thomas Witlam Atkin$on. 1857. 
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want very much to know, and he gave us the 
best he had. A very little care on the part 
of some friend might have sorted the para- 
graphs, or the clauses of the same paragraph, 
soas to give something like connection to the 
narrative; and a good supply of dates is 
urgently needed,—not only the years, but the 
months or seasons, without which the signifi- 
cance of many phenomena—as of storms, 
droughts, crops, and dearth—is lost. But, 
after all, there is not a reader of the book, 
we will venture to say, who does not enter- 
tain an admiration of the writer, from first to 
last. His seven years of open-air life—most 
of his time, when not occupied with painting, 
being spent on horseback—are heartily re- 
freshing to us homestayers, who are far too 
industrious and anxious to deserve or hope 
for his health of body and mind. His de- 
scriptions of all kinds of objects are at first 
sight unpromising, from their roughness, mea- 
greness, and singular artlessness; but they 
turn out admirable in the long run. They 
are like copies from his rough sketches— 
mere jottings of blue here, red there, three 
greens somewhere else; a peak, a curve, a 
blot of shadow, five ranges of summits, and 
soon; but the result is a remarkably clear 
image deposited at last. In the seven years 
he travelled 39,500 English miles, plunging 
into Mongolia at one time, and scaling the 
precipices of the Altai Mountains at another ; 
standing a siege of wolves for a whole night 
occasionally, and escaping from pillage and 
slavery many another time by sagacity, cool- 
ness, bold defiance of traitors, and genial 
trust in the faithful among his hosts and 
guides. The volume is rich in illustrations, 
many of which are beautiful. They inspire a 
keen curiosity about the author’s sketches, of 
Which he brought home five hundred and 
sixty. Where are they? When are we to 
have the benefit of them? Many of them 
are for the Czar, it is clear, but surely the 
rest of the world may have copies. 

Mr. Atkinson discloses prospects of great 
wealth for Russia, and therefore for the na- 
tions which trade with Russia, in the neg- 
lected regions which he explored. We saw 
enough at the Great Exhibition to be aware 
that prodigious mineral treasures exist in the 
Czar’s dominions: and now we know that it 
is only the extreme mismanagement and 
gross corruption attendant on Russian admin- 
istration everywhere which intercepts an in- 
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calculable amount of wealth at the threshold 
of the mines and quarries, and wastes no less 
upon the road, and filches the greater part of 
the remainder before it is brought to the 
emperor. The materials of a vast commerce 
are stored up in the region where our artist- 
hero dared the storm-kings and the chiefs of 
banditti in their fastnesses. Here are speci- 
mens of life among the Kirghis, and of steppe 
scenery : 


“ About half-past three o’clock we stopped 
on the bank of a large river, now dry, with 
the exception of a few deep holes. In April 
and May, when the snow is melting on the 
mountains, it is a majestic stream, more than 
averst broad, washing out holes in the steppe, 
in.some places twenty and thirty feet deep, 
and sweeping every thing away in its course. 
Here we ate our dinner, during which I 
pointed out to our guide a small column of 
white smoke, evidently a very great distance 
off, which I supposed to be at a Kirghis aoul ; 
but he assured me that there were no en- 
campments in that direction, and that the 
smoke proceeded from the reeds burning on 
the shores of Nor-Zaisan. Our dinner was 
soon finished, and we travelled straight to- 
wards the smoke—sometimes over rich pas- 
tures, at others over gravel and stones, on 
which there was little vegetation. After 
riding two hours, we were near enough to see 
that the steppe was on fire, and not the reeds. 
Our route had been along the foot of some 
low, grassy hills for many versts, where our 
guide expected to find an encampment. We 
discovered the place, but the Kirghis had left 
some days before. One of the Cossacks 
dashed off up the hill, riding along the sum- 
mit a short distance, and then returned, say- 
ing that he had seen a single yourt, and that 
we should not find another for thirty or fort 
versts. Our horses were turned up the hill, 
and we soon gained the summit, near a fine 
old tomb: the crests of these hills are studded 
with them, and some are of great antiquity. 
From this elevated position I observed tha* 
the fire was spreading fast over the steppe. 
Just at dark we reached the yourt, and found 
it a poor, miserable place, in which were a 
dirty Kirghis woman and four young children, 
three of whom were very ill. She added fuel 
to her fire, and made our kettle boil; in re- 
turn I made tea for herself and the children; 
the latter were lying on a voilock, covered up 
with skins. When the woman gave them the 
tea, I saw that they had not a rag of clothing 
to cover their little bodies. No one can con- 
ceive the wretchedness of some of these peo- 
ple, and more especially the females. The 
only part of this woman’s »garments which 
indicated her sex, was a piece of dirty cotton 
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thrown over her head, forming a cap. She 
* had on a pair of old leathern échimbar (wide 
trousers), boots with very high heels, and an 
old sheepskin coat, with many rents in it, 
proving beyond all question that she had not 
a rag of underclothing. This. poor creature 
and aman had been left with the sick childreu 
—the aoul having been moved to fresh pas- 
tures, many versts distant. 

“While sitting drinking my tea, I could 
see on the steppe the reflection of the fire, 
which was advancing very fast; and as we 
were not more than lutea thous walk from 
the old tomb on the hill, I determined to go 
there, whence the whole extent of the con- 
flagration could beseen. Three of my people 
accompanied me, and when we senalied our 
destination, what a scene was presented to us ! 
The fire was still about ten versts to the east, 
but it was travelling directly west and’ along 
our track, extending in breadth across the 
Steppe, probably twenty-five or thirty versts. 
The flames ran along the ground, licking u 
the long grass with their forked tongues wit 

eat rapidity, making tremendous glare. 

e remained more than an hour looking 
upon this sublime and awful scene, and then 
returned to our lodging. I sat up in the 
yourt a long time, watching the woman feed 
the fire with dwarf bushes and camel’s dung 
—she might have been taken for a witch 
blowing up a fire for some unholy rite. 
Strange and dirty as this place was, I wrapped 
myself up in my cloak and slept soundly. 

* * * » * 


“ Almost immediately we arrived at the 
aoul a sheep was killed; two Kirghis set 
about dressing it, and in an incredibly short 
time it was cut to pieces, put into a large iron 
cauldron covered with a wooden lid, and 
placed over a fire made in the ground; a boy 
was constantly employed putting small quan- 
tities of wood under the iron vessel to keep 
up a blaze. The men who had dressed the 
sheep took their stand beside the seething 
pot, each having a wooden ladle, and occa- 
sionally lifting up the lid to skim the boiling 
mess. The Cossacks diried with the Kirghis ; 

did not, having seen the entrails put into the 
oe after undergoing but a very slight puri- 

cation. ‘This induced me to order tea, which 
I knew would be clean. I did not even enter 
the yourt during dinner.”—(pp. 254-257). 


Traces of advanced civilization indicate that 
there is nothing in the natural features of 
Central Asia to prevent its being the abode 
of industry, the arts, knowledge, and enjoy- 
ment; and if the products seen and de- 
scribed by Mr. Atkinson were made the foun- 
dation of an honest and open trade, a great 
ultimate destiny might prove to be in store 
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for Asiatic peoples. Even if the prophecy 
of greatness moving westwards be still rev- 
erenced, the turn of Central Asia must come 
again. Seeing what we do of the kindling 
up of the great American continent, the set- 
tlement of the Pacific, the development of 
Australia, the arrival of the day for the pen- 
etration of China, and the growing conse- 
quence of the Eastern Archipelago, we 
cannot say what may be the limit of the de- 
velopment of Oriental countries, certainly 
richer than we yet know. 

Sydney Smith died just too soon to learn 
that Japan might be opened without the com- 
pulsion of a league of the human race. The 
Americans are rivals of the Russians in pen- 
etrating to out-of-the-way corners, and ob- 
taining entrance in spite of prohibitions. 
While all the world hears or sees reports of 
our public meetings about the Niger, or may 
read volumes about our doings on the Indus, 
or in Caubul, the Americans penetrate further 
in the same direction without a word spoken. 
They are found fingering cotton in. the inte- 
rior of Africa, just when our explorers have 
set down in their diary that no white man 
had ever before been there; and while we 
are gazing over into Affghanistan from 
Scinde, they stealthily move up before our 
faces through Beloochistan into Tartary, 
bringing back tortoise-shell, and goats’ hair, 
and wool, which they have obtained in ex- 
change for their “domestics.” The only 
question about Japan was, whether the Amer 
icans or the Russians should throw it open. 
The Americans were first, and the Russians 
followed immediately. In 1852, Commodore 
Perry was sent out from Washington in com- 
mand of an expedition to Japan, where he 
was to obtain, by negotiation or by force, & 
commercial treaty. In 1854, the President 
announced to Congress the success of the 
enterprise—only the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty remaining to be effected. ‘The 
Japanese did not quite understand the mat- 
ter in the same way ; but whether they meant 
to open their ports altogether, or only to af- 
ford shelter, temporary and restricted, in 
cases of nautical mishap, Japan has been en- 
tered, and sketched, and described. We 
now know what the mysterious, metropolis 
Jeddo, looks like, with its water streets, and 
rows of trees, and large one-story palaces; 
and we learn better and better what to ex- 
pect, in the way of commerce, from the dili- 
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gent agriculture of Japan, its mineral wealth, 
its fibrous substances, and its, primitive arts. 
We even have an ambassador there at this 
time—unless Lord Elgin has finished his 
business, and left. China and Japan, which 
stood for mighty mysteries in Watts’s hymn, 
will soon be simply foreign countries to the 
rising generation. Mr. Fortune has opened 
China to us in one view, and Mr. Meadows 
in another; and we may hope that all the 
rest will follow as-a result of Lord Elgin’s 
negctiations. Even the idea of tea being 
exc.usively a Chinese article will soon have 
disay peared ; for, thanks to the travel of our 
own century, we have not only obtained and 
improved vast tea-grounds by the acquisition 
of Assam, but have covered ‘some of the 
slopes of the Himalaya with plantations of 
our own. We have followed the Americans 
in discovering that the Chinese have other 
commodities than tea to sell; and the supply 
of silk is so vast that no demand on our part 
is likely to affect the home-markets of China 
in the slightest degree. We may have cot- 
ton also, and grain of various kinds, in any 
quantity. Without going through the long 
list of Chinese products, we may say that the 
old notion of the Chinese as having nothing 
to sell us but tea will be dismissed as mere 
ignorance as soon as we have “ tapped the in- 
terior,” in the way no doubt intended by the 
European plenipotentaries recently on the 
spot. We have already a greater gain from 
the lifting up of the curtain on China than 
any commmercial advantages, in the concep- 
tion opened to us of a state so ancient and so 
primitive, with its religions, antique before 
Christianity was heard of, and its faith, no- 
tions, and manners unchanged and isolated, 
as if for our instruction as to how men may 
live, and think, and feel, without our forma- 
tive ideas and influences. These preserved 
peoples and states, sleepers of the fairy-tale 
to us, who think ourselves the fortunate 
princes or knights who penetrate the shroud- 
ing forest to enter the enchanted palace, and 
rouse the old immortals, whereas those im- 
mortals have been busy at home all the 
while, and are a fine lesson to us, if we have 
but the grace to use it, agdinst the folly of 
supposing that all wisdom and welfare come 
out of our favorite ideas and manners. We 
have had some strong hints to this effect 
from other quarters within our own century, 
among the monuments of extinct peoples; 
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but, as the Chinese themselves remain, as 
well as the traces of their polity, they serve 
better as a standing rebuke of our narrow- 
ness and conceit. In saying this, we regard 
the Chinese, not as represented by Commis- 
sioner Yeh, photographed by the Times cor- 
respondent, but as the people of the country 
appear to men who know them better—to 
Mr. Meadows, Mr. Fortune, and American 
merchants, whose long residence and open 
minds have qualified them to judge with 
some fairness of men so unlike themselves. 
The wisest of our forefathers would certainly 
have considered that generation a fortunate 
one which should witness the throwing’ open 
of China and Japan, and for other reasons 
than the new realms of trade to be thus ac- 
quired. We are that generation; and it is 
for us to show to the next what the privilege 
really is. 

Before we look at Egypt, which analogy 
would prompt us to do here, we must note 
the development of modern colonization as 
one great result of recent exploration of those 
eastern seas. In our century, the art of col- 
onization seemed to be lost ; and the wretched 
failures of our settlements on various coasts — 
and islands seriously discredited emigration 
as a means of relief from pressure at home. 
Circumstances worked together for good in 
our age when emigration was needed, when 
there was a wide choice of localities, and 
when the progtess of civilization forbade the 
introduction of negro slavery on a new soil. 
The Wakefield theory was perhaps the off- 
spring of modern exploratory travel as much 
as of political economy. At all events, there 
are Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
settlements composed not exactly according 
to the theory or proposed model, but still, of 
a tolerably complete society, at the best 
points of highly-promising territories. In- 
stead of a languishing group of fever-stricken 
men, hungry and helpless, on some river or 
bay, where they wait for rescue or death, or 
at best to leave their families an inheritance 
of struggle only less painful than their own 
our colonists are now little nations of self- 
governing men, exhibiting all ranks and orders 
essential to a body politic, from the ruler and 
legislature, through the learned professions, 
capitalists, and artisans, down to the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The organ- 
ized peoples are living on territory which was 











but lately the domain of the savage and the 
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wild beast. The kangaroo and the emu have 
almost disappeared where millions of sheep 
supply the finest wool in the world; and 
“the diggings” have opened under the feet 
of the staring aborigines. By a steamer on 
the Murray, the interior has been tapped, and 
Yorkshire is likely to be the better for it; but 
the greater part of the country stands over 
for investigation. Whatever may remain for 
disclosure, we have already obtained so much 
in a vast territory, fit for British occupation, 
conveniently placed for trade, and at present 
supplying the world’s growing need of an in- 
creased circulating medium, that it would not 
be too much to say that the omission of the 
discovery of Australia would have retarded 
our progress in the proportion of centuries, 
and have essentially altered the aspect of 
society all over Europe. When we look for- 
wards, anticipating the career of our young, 
self-governing colonies, we may gain some 
conception of what the difference would have 
been if Australia had not been discovered at 
all, or had been still supposed a cluster of 
islands, touched upon at Botany Bay, and the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This is the indication on which we ought 
to proceed in regard to Borneo. We have 
said in a former volume * what we think of 
the Sarawak settlement, and its beneficent 
ruler. Every thing that has happened in the 
interval of four years has conduced to prove 
the value of the place, people, and opportun- 
ity, and to exalt the mission and character of 
Sir James Brooke. One of the most press- 
ing duties of Government, now is, to extend 
such protection to Sarawak as will secure the 
freedom and welfare of its native inhabitants 
in a career which has opened so well, and 
give our country the advantage of the secure 
harbors and productive rivers of Borneo, its 
coal and other products, its admirable position 
as the portal of China, as a centre for electric 
communication, and as the basis of our future 
welfare and interest in the Eastern Archipel- 
ago. The Rajah of Sarawak is our hero of 
adventure in this advanced century, when it 
was feared the type was broken. It is not 
lost, nor impaired, but simply modified. Our 
roving hero is no more a knight riding after 
a shadow of fame than he is a freebooter. 
He is a chief, a champion, a discoverer, a law- 
giver, but for no self-seeking purposes. He 


offers to his country something better than an 
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Eldorado or a “plantation” to be peopled 
with slaves and convicts. He offers the 
friendship and reciprocal advantage of a pro- 
ductive and well-peopled territory, which can 
abundantly overpay the little protection it 
requires. It would be a sorry ending of our 
tale of gains from the adventure of our age 
that our Borneo settlements should be handed 
over to the Dutch, or the French, or the 
Americans, for no reason whatever, and with 
no better excuse than sheer apathy. Yet this 
is what must happen, unless the people com- 
pel Parliament, and Parliament compels the 
Ministry, to attend to the securing of Sara- 
wak before it is too late. 
At the time when scientific men at home 
were speculating on the existence of gold in 
Australia, and a wayfarer here and there was 
unconsciously stumbling on a block of it ; and 
at the time when James Brooke was contem- 
plating the enterprise which was opening be- 
fore him, the charts of all nations represented 
Borneo and New Holland as the largest areas 
of land south of the great continents. But 
navigators from three nations were about to 
show cause for a memorable change in the 
world’s maps. Commander Wilkes, of the 
United States’ Exploring Expedition, sighted 
the land of the Antarctic Continent on the 
16th of January, 1840. From time to time, 
for seventeen years, various points had been 
touched upon by navigators of divers nations, 
close to the Antarctic circle, and taken for is- 
lands, which some of them were; but now, 
the American expedition traced a long line of 
mountains for several days—vigilant eyes 
being bent on the coast without intermission 
during the perpetual daylight. Commander 
Wilkes tells us :— 

“We had a beautiful and unusual sight 
presented to us this night; the sun and moon 

oth appeared above the horizon at the same 

time, and each throwing its light abroad. 
The Jatter was nearly full. The former illum- 
inated the icebergs and distant continent with 
his deep golden rays; while the latter, in the 
opposite horizon, tinged with silvery light the 
clouds in its immediate reighborhood. There 
now being no doubt in any mind of the dis- 
covery of land, it gave an exciting interest to 
the cruise, that. appeared to set aside a 
thought of fatigue, and to make every one 
willing to encounter any difficulty to effect 4 
landing.” * 

When snow-squalls drifted off. and left a 

* “Narrative of the United States’ Exploring 





* © Westminster Review,”’ vol. vi. p. 381. 


Expedition,’’ &c., vol. ii. p. 296. 
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clear view of a towering summit, or a dark 
amphitheatre of rock, a joyous shout rang 
through the ships; but the grandest cheer 
was when soundings were found ;—“ a natural 
burst of joy on obtaining unquestionable proof 
that what they saw was indeed the land.” 
They saw seventy-five miles of it at one time, 
rising behind its icy barrier to the height of 
three thousand feet; and as much as fifteen 
hundred miles of it has been traced. On the 
return northwards, the Americans saw, on the 
30th of January, only fourteen days after their 
discovery, the French discovery ships, under 
D’'Urville, at first supposing them to be Ross’s 
expedition. The French refused to speak, 
and sailed away, to make the same discovery 
just entered in the American ‘log-books, and 
leave their names on the Point Adélie. Com- 
mander Ross, then destined for south polar ex- 
ploration, was supplied by the Americans with 
their charts, and an account of the proceedings 
of their squadron; and next year he carried 
the survey much further, penetrating to lat. 
79° §., and astonishing the world with the 
image of the burning Mount Erebus, flaming 
away among the eternal ice, at a height of 
twelve thousand four hundred feet. He ascer- 
tained also the southern magnetic pole; and 
the three nations having thus gone forth so 
nearly together, all found what they were 
looking for; the English navigator, the last 
in point of time, being first in note, on ac- 
count of the extent to which he has laid open 
the scenery of those mysterious seas. Few 
pictures can be more striking to the imagina- 
tion of successive generations than that of the 
prodigious pair of mountains—the Erebus 
and Terror, the latter being nearly eleven thou- 
sand feet high, and the other, a loftier peak, 
throwing up its flames and smoke-clouds far 
above the snow-fields, and where no eye had 
ever before seen it, though it might be largely 
influencing the economy of the globe in some 
of its habitable parts. 

Returning from those goblin solitudes to 
more central regions, where in old days the 
human race most did congregate, we find 
wonderful and acceptable lights cast upon 
many of them within the memory of living 
men. Travelling westwards from the Asiatic 
seas, by any practicable route, we find much 
laid open that was hidden from even the last 
generation. We hear from eye-witnesses of 
the Oxus with its yellow sands and shoals, 
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and fertile in ancient days. During our Cau- 
bul campaign, many of our countrymen and 
countrywomen were in expectation of being: 
sent there, with little hope of returning to 
tell us what that old classical region is like; 
and the “ Caravan Journeys and Wanderings” 
of M. Ferrier give us too much reason to ap- 
prehend that considerable numbers of our lost 
force are now in slavery to the Turcomans. 
These wandering tribes hold Russian and Per- . 
sian prisoners by tens of thousands ; and the 
universal testimony along the road about men 
with green eyes and red beafds—the British 
invaders of Caubal—agrees only too well with 
the information given by a disguised English- 
man to M. Ferrier’s moonshe, “ that many of 
his countrymen, who had formed part of the 
army of occupation in Caubul, had been sold 
into slavery in Turkistan, where, less fortunate 
than himself, they still dragged on a mournful 
existence.” If any of these captives should 
return, what will they not have to tell? And, 
if the American trader can make his way up 
to the central Asian markets for purposes of 
traffic, is there no route for us, who have so 
much deeper an interest deposited in those 
barbaric retreats ? 

Who would have dreamed, half a century 
ago, of becoming familiar with the plains of 
Mesopotamia by means of panoramas, or of 
studying the sculptures of old Nineveh in the 
British Museum? Who is not astonished 
now at the idea of running telegraphic mes- 
sages along the course of the Euphrates, and 
of setting up a high road through those Scrip- 
tural old regions, where we think of Nebu- 
chadnezzar grazing on the plain, and Babylon 
as far too terrible to be approached. Yet 
Mr.: Layard and some continental explorers 
are at home in “the land between the rivers ;” 
and on those rivers the natives are familiar 
with the “ease her;” “stop her;” which 
are adopted into every language as soon as 
our steamers appear. Asia Minor was nearly 
as obscure. to us as Mesopotamia till Admiral 
Beaufort published his ‘ Caramania,” and Sir 
Charles Fellows, with his zeal and diligence, 
and his useful oiled paper and lampblack, 
hunted out the antiquities, and brought home 
the inscriptions and the monuments which 
have opened up many things in the past. 
Egypt, however, is the great field of discovery 
in this way. Our fathers knew the Nile as 
their children learned it in school-books; and 





and the ‘slopes which were so well watered. 


it was no great disgrace to confound the hun- 
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dred-gated Thebes with the other. What a 
difference now! The disclosure dates from 
the expedition of Bonaparte’s party of savans ; 
and it has gone on since, till, as some scholars 
undertake to say, there is nothing to be 
learned by going there ;—a decision which we 
would not venture upon in regard to any 
place on the earth’s surface. Great was the 
amazement to circulating-library readers when 
it became popularly known that before Abra- 
ham ever saw the Pyramids the people of 
Egypt wore clear muslins and printed calicoes, 
and had self-moving river-ships, and remarka- 
bly elegant couches, and chairs, and foot-stools, 
and musical instruments, and roast-goose and 
plum-cakes very like our own. Of all the 
avenues opened backwards into the past, none 
is of so much significance or of so various an 
importance as that through Egypt. In the 
opinion of some scholars of our time, more is 
involved in our Egyptian discoveries than is 
yet conceived of by any but the few who see 
the connection between them and certain 
Asian mysteries. However this may be, the 
enlargement of our knowledge, und the value 
to history of the great series of Egyptian re- 
searches, are a gain which will distinguish our 
age more than any extension of commerce in 
any quarter, and to any amount. ut we 
have our material gains, too, from the throw- 
ing open of the Nile valley; to it we owe our 
new route to India, with all its blessings; and 
every Englishman now knows how to appre- 
ciate them. The dreadful gulf, entered by 
the “Gate of Lamentation”—(Bab-el-mandeb) 
—the Red Sea, on which over-bold travellers 
used to toss about for three months together, 
is now like a tamed horse to the rider. We 
have a watch-tower above it at Aden; we 
plough it by our steamers from end to end; 
we are going to make it the channel of our 
electric current of news; and some people 
want to join it with the Mediterranean. We 
have our doubts whether this will be done; 
but how its character has changed in one 
generation! Our fathers would go a good 
way to see a man who had floated on the Red 
Sea; and now every cadet and every bride 
who goes out to India has picked up lustrous 
shells from the drift on its shores, and can tell 
the parish-school children at home all about 
the two places which contest the honor of 
letting the Hebrews pass, and swallowing up 
Pharaoh’s host. 
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travellers have passed the Cataract, and ex- 
plored Nubia; and Melly and Bayard Taylor 
have described to us the junction of the Blue 
and the White Nile at Khartoom, while the 
latter penetrated so far as to make Khartoom 
appear almost like a home on his return, 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s “ Life and Landscapes 
from Egypt,” is perhaps the most wonderful 
piece of continuous description, the most 
marvellous reproduction of the sensations of 
travel, that can be conceived. To any reader 
who knows the Nile, it is quite the next thing 
to being on it again. 

Thus has Africa been pierced in one direc- 
tion. Meantime, a gifted adventurer was 
coming out of the Arabian desert to penetrate 
nearly to the point at which Mr. Bayard 
Taylor turned back, Lieutenant Burton has 
seen Harar, at the risk of his life. He tells 
us why. 


“ Harar,” he says, “ had never been visited. 
The ancient metropolis of a once mighty race, 
the only permanent settlement in Eastern 
Africa, the reported seat of Moslem learning, 
a walled city of stone-houses, possessing its 
independent chief, its peculiar population, its 
unknown language, and its own coinage, the 
emporium of the coffee-trade, the head-quar- 
ters of slavery, the birth-place of the Kat 
plant, and the great manufactory of cotton 
cloths, amply, it appeared, deserved the trou- 
ble of exploration.” * 


Our manufacturing classes may be thankful 
to him by and by for discovering the state of 
their arts, as regards textile fabrics in barbaric 
Abyssinia, and for opening up a prospect of 
cotton supply. 

“The tobes and sashes of Harar are con- 
sidered equal to the celebrated cloths of Shoa: 
handwoven, they as far surpass in beauty and 
durability the vapid produce of European 
manufactories, as the perfect hand of man 
excels the finest machinery. On the wind- 
ward coast, one of these garments is consid- 
ered a handsome present fora chief. The 
Harari tobe consists of a double length of 
eleven cubits by two in breadth, with a border 
of bright scarlet, and the average value of a 
good article, even in the city, is eight dollars. 
They are made of the long-stapled cotton 
which grows plentifully upon these hills, and 
are soft as silk, whilst their warmth admirably 
adapts them for winter wear. The thread is 
spun by women with two wooden pins: the 
loom is worked by both sexes.” + 


But these feats in Abyssinia, these “ First 


* Preface to “ First Footsteps in Eastern Af 
rica.””_ By Lieutenant Burton. 





Not satisfied with the Lower Nile valley, 





t “ First Footsteps,” &c., p. 342. 
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Footsteps in Eastern Africa,” are less wonder- 
ful in the eyes of reading nations than Lieu- 
tenant Burton’s achievement of visiting Mecca 
and Medina. The risks in Arabia were more 
peculiar, more imposing, more protracted 
than those in Abyssinia, and we at home care 
more about the scene. How few years is it 
since Burckhardt hurried through Petra at 
the risk of his life, and sacrificed a goat as 
the only: means of getting a glimpse of Mount 
Hor’ und how lately did we suppose that 
Mecca and Medina were shut up from obser- 
vation as hopelessly as Japan! and that nei- 
ther Jew nor Christian would tread the site of 
the Temple of Jerusalem while one stone was 
left upon another! Yet have the Mohamme- 
dans been induced, or compelled, or cheated 
into harboring Christians in all these holy 
places. “English ladies now walk in and out 
of the rock chambers at Petra, and pity poor 
Burckhardt when they pass, on the shore of 
the Gulf of Akaba, the spot where he was 
compelled to turn back without having seen 
Solomon’s famous old trading-port of Ezion- 
gebir. English ladies have walked through 
the halls and the crypts of the Mosque of 
Omar, as a consequence of the Russian war ; 
and the late Lord Nugent had a strange 
notion of looking for the Ark of the Covenant 
under the pavement of the same place. If the 
Moslems generally were aware of what Lieu- 
tenant Burton has done in actually living in 
their holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
describing them with all minuteness to the 
Christian world, their wrath and consternation 
might well cause an Indian mutiny, or any 
other method of explosion. Meantime, the 
laying open of these “last recesses” of Mo- 
hammedan sanctity is a benefit which we owe 
to adventurous travellers of our own day and 
generation. 

These Mohammedan mysteries extend into 
the heart of Africa, and seem to be the main 
ground of difficulty and peril to European 
explorers there; and there also a large cor- 
ner of the curtain has been drawn up in our 
time. While Harris explored the “ High- 
lands of Ethiopia,” and the D’Abbadies and 
Burton pushed their perilous way eastwards 
of the Nile, and the Hamiltons and St. Johns 
penetrated westwards, hunting up the oases, 
and disclosing the architectural remains of a 
range of Roman colonies, a succession of 
heroes, scholars, and naturalists have achieved 
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terior of Africa from the north, south, and 
west. From their collective narratives we are 
able at last to picture to ourselves the aspect - 
of that unknown territory as distinctly as that 
of any other foreign region. Richardson and 
Barth have familiarized us with the scenery 
of which we had gained some idea from Den- 
ham and Clapperton; and we can travel in 
imagination through Fezzan, and over the 
tremendous table-land of the Desert, and 
down its slope, and among its fissures, where 
it subsides: into the region of fertility; and 
there, where so many routes converge, Baikie 
by the Quorra attaining the sam e region as 
Barth from Tripoli, what a scene of life opens 
upon us! Formerly the tantalized traveller 
strained his sight southwards, when compelled 
to turn back half-way, and bitterly longed to 
stand on the mountain summit which lay like 
a cloud on his horizon; he would have surren- 
dered any thing but his life to know what 
could be seen thence ;—whether a broad, en- 
grossing range of Mountains of the Moon, or 
a boundless waste of sand, or perchance a 
broad river, with its results. Those who have 
merely been up the Nile, beyond the first and 
second Cataracts, know the pain of turning 
away from the tempting southern horizon, 
with its uneven line and its two or three ame- 
thyst peaks, suggesting broad views beyond. 
If it is so in the case of a half-explored 
country, what must & be where all is mystery, 
of which the world is waiting the explana- 
tion? The happier adventurer of our day not 
only achieves the task, but gets home to 
report it. A Richardson, a Vogel, and an 
Overweg perish, as Park and Clapperton did 
before them; but a Barth and a Baikie come 
home, and tell us what is going on in the 
heart of Africa. We see tribes and nations 
busy in industry, or play, or war, and so full 
of the true Mohammedan insolence as to 
show that they really belong to our world. 
We see the forests towering, and the rivers 
brimming, or dashing down precipices, and 
lakes spreading wide among the reeds, and 
hippopotami bathing, and elephants roving in 
troops, and crops stored up in granaries, and 
cotton gathered in the fields, and the move- 
ment and hum of social life going on where 
our maps always told us to imagine boundless 
areas of sand, with only the ostrich, the 
gazelle, and the little jerboa to inhabit them. 
We now know Kano, street by street, and 





the yet more serious task of exploring the in- 


almost house by house; the Quorra is as 
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conceivable to us as the Missouri; and the 
new Lake Tchad is far more familiar to ns 
than the old Caspian. We thought it a great 
thing to be assured of the existence and char- 
acter of Lake Ngami when Andersson re- 
turned from South Africa; and now we have 
the history of Livingstone’s crossing the con- 
tinent at a lower latitude, from coast to coast. 
It would be absurd to prophecy the conse- 
quences of such an achievement. It is enough 
to know that it cannot possibly remain bar- 
ren; but that, on the contrary, such a revela- 
tion of one part of the globe and the human 
race to the rest must modify the life of all 
more or less. 

How little we knew of South America in 
our school days! And now, by following 
Humboldt in the forests and along the riv- 
ers, and alighting on the coasts, from place 
to place, with Captain Basil Hall, and fight- 
ing the battles of the republics with Lord 
Dundonald im Lady Callcott’s narrative, and 
scouring the Pampas with Sir Francis B. 
Head, and studying the Patagonians with 
savans of the Adventure and Beagle, we 
have as clear a notion of that continent as of 
any other. Sir F. B. Head galloped at the 
rate of one hundred miles a-day (and once 
one hundred and fifty miles in fourteen and 
a half hours), over plains such as we had 
formed no conception of till the working of 
the silver mines in the speculative season of 
1825-6, and the independence of the Spanish 
colonies, gave us an interest in the country at 
large. This was our first view of the Pampas:— 


“The great plain, or Pampas, on the east 
of the Cordillera, is about nine hundred miles 
in breadth, and the part which I have visited, 
though under the same latitude, is divided 
into regions of different climate and produce. 
On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty 
miles with clover and thistles; the second 
region, which extends for four hundred and 
filty miles, producing long grass; and the 
third region, which reaches the base of the 
Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. 
The second and third of these regions have 
nearly the same appearance throughout the 
year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, 
and the immense plain of grass only changes 
its color from green to brown; but the first 
region varies with the four seasons of the 
year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter, the leaves of the thistles are large 
and luxuriant, and the whole surface of the 
country has the rough appearance of a turnip- 
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field. The clover in this season is extremely 
rich and strong; and the sight of the wild 
cattle grazing in full liberty on suth pasture 
is very beautiful. In spring, the clover has 
vanished, the leaves of the thistles have ex- 
tended along the ground, and the country 
still looks Ike a rough crop of turnips. In 
less than a month the change is most extra- 
ordinary: the whole region becomes a luxu- 
riant wood of enormous thistles, which have 
suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven 
feet, and are all in full bloom. The road or 
path is hemmed in on both sides ; the view is 
completely obstructed: not an animal is to 
be seen ; and the stems of the thistles are so 
close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles, with which they are 
armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. 
The sudden growth of these. plants is quite 
astonishing; and though it would be an un- 
usual misfortune in military history,.yet it is 
really possible that an invading army, unac- 
quainted with this country, might be impris- 
oned by these thistles before it had time to 
escape from them. ‘The summer is not over 
before the scene undergoes another rapid 
change: the thistles suddenly lose their sap 
and verdure, their heads droop, the leaves 
shrink and fade, the stems become black and 
dead, and they remain rattling with the 
breeze one against another, until the violence 
of the pampero or hurricane levels them with 
the ground, where they rapidly decompose 
and Sipeoate clover rushes up, and the 
scene is again verdant.” * 
Again :— 


“Tn the whole of this immense region there 
is not a weed to be seen. The coarse grass 
is its sole produce; and in the summer, when 
it is high, it is beautiful to see the effect which 
the wind has in’ passing over this wild ex- 
panse of waving grass: the shades between 
the brown and yellow are beautiful — the 
scene is placid beyond description—no_habi- 
tation nor human being is to be seen, unless 
occasionally the wild and picturesque outline 
of the gaucho on the horizon—his scarlet 
poncho streaming horizontally behind him, 
his balls flying round his head, and as he 
bends forward towards his prey, his horse 
straining every nerve: before him is the 
ostrich he is pursuing, the distance between 


them gradually diminishing — his neck 


stretched out, and striding over the ground 
in the most magnificent style, but the latter 
is soon lost in the distance, and the gaucho’s 
horse is often below the horizon, while his 
head shows that the chase is not yet de- 
cided.” + 


* “ Rough Notes,” &c., by Captain F. B. Head, 
. 2. 
. t Ibid. p. 247. 
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Then, too, we began to look into the re- 
cesses of the Cordillera—to estimate the feat 
of ascending it—and to image to ourselves 
the commotion made there by such earth- 
quakes as that which shivered Valparaiso to 
rubbish. The human mind had gained some- 
thing in that conception of collapsing mine- 
shafts, shaking the miners from their sides 
like flies, or meeting overhead to bury them 
alive; and of avalanches rolling, not one at a 
time, but making thunder and an atmosphere 
of dust on all sides at once; and of the flash- 
ing meteors which seemed to be sporting be- 
tween the summits and the distant sea; and 
of the thorough instability of the most pon- 
derous mountain range then known. 

Still we knew next to nothing of the south- 
ern extremity of the continent. We had the 
wonderful tales of Commodore Byron and 
others about the gigantic Patagonians, con- 
trasting singularly (if the description was 
credible) with the dwarfish Esquimaux intro- 
duced to us near the other pole. It was not 
long before Captains King and Fitzroy, and 
their company of wise men, disclosed that 
region too. ‘To this hour we do not know 
what to make of the statements of a former 
century as to the stature of the Patagonians, 
well supported and reiterated as they are ; 
but we are now somewhat acquainted with 
the people as they exist at present—whether 
diminished from the proportions of their fore- 
fathers, or less disguised from scientific eyes 
by the mirage and fogs of their strange land. 
A first meeting with unmitigated savages is a 
circumstance of mark in social, as in indi- 
vidual life; and Mr. Darwin has enabled us 
to enter into it. In reporting of the first in- 
terview with the natives on the Fuegian shore, 
he says :— 

“In the afternoon we anchored in the Bay 
of Good Success. While entering we were 
saluted in a manner becoming the inhabitants 
of this savage land. A group of Fuegians, 
partly concealed by the entangled forest, were 
perched on a wild point overhanging the sea ; 
and as we passed by they sprang up, and 
waving their tattered cloaks, sent forth a loud 
and sonorous shout. The savages followed 
the ship, and just before dark we saw their 
fire, and again heard their wild cry. The 
harbor consists of a fine piece of water, half- 
surrounded by low, rounded mountains of clay- 
slate, which are covered to the water’s edge 
by one dense, gloomy forest. A single glance 
at the landscape was sufficient to show me 
how widely different it was from any thing I 
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had ever beheld. At night it blew a gale of 
wind, and heavy squalls from the mountains 
swept past us. It would have been a bad 
time out at sea, and we, as well as others, 
may call this Good Success Bay. 

“Tn the morning the captain sent a party 
to communicate with the Fuegians. When 
we came within hail, one of the four natives 
who were present advanced to receive us, and 
began to shout most vehemently, wishing to 
direct us where to land. When we were on 
shore the party looked rather alarmed, but 
continued talking and making gestures with 
great rapidity. It was, without exception, the 
most curious and interesting spectacle 1 had 
ever beheld. Icould not have believed how 
wide was the difference between savage and 
civilized man. It is greater than between a 
wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch as in 
man there is a greater power of improvement. 
The chief spokesman was old, and appeared 
to be the head of the family: the three others 
were powerful young men, about six feet high. 
The women and children had been sent away.”* 


After describing their dress, he proceeds :— 


“Their very attitudes were abject, and the 
expression of their countenances distrustful, 
surprised, and startled. After we had pre- 
sented them with some scarlet cloth, which 
they immediately tied round their necks, they 
became good friends. This was shown by 
the old man patting our breasts, and making 
a chuckling kind of noise, as people do when 
feeding chickens. I walked with the old 
man, and this demonstration of friendship 
was repeated seyeral times; it was concluded 
by three hard slaps, which were given me on 
the breast and back at the same time. He 
then bared his bosom for me to return the 
compliment, which being done, he seemed 
highly pleased. The language of these peo- 
ple, according to our notions, scarcely de- 
serves to be called articulate. Captain Cook 
has compared it to a man clearing his throat, 
but certainly no European ever cleared his 
throat with so many hoarse, gutteral, and 
clicking sounds. 

* “They are excellent mimics: as often as 
we coughed, or yawned, or made any odd 
motion, they immediately imitated us. Some 
of our party began to squint and look awry; 
but one of the young Fuegians (whose whole 
face was painted black, excepting a white 
band across his eyes), Asses 9 in making 
far more hideous grimaces. They could re- 
peat with perfect correctness each word in 
any sentence we addressed to them, and they 
remembered such words for some time. Yet 


* “ Journal of Researches into the Geology and 
Natural History of the various Countries visited 
by H.M.S. Beagle,” &c. By Charles Darwin, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S. p. 227. 
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we Europeans all know how difficult it is to 
distinguish apart the sounds in a foreign lan- 


age. 
Bug 


“The tallest amongst the Fuegians was 
evidently much pleased at his height being 
noticed. When placed back to back with the 
tallest of the boat’s crew, he tried his best to 
edge on higher ground and to stand on tip- 
toe. He opened his mouth to show his 
teeth, and turned his face for a side view; 
and all this was done with such alacrity, that 
I dare say he thought himself the handsom- 
est man in Tierra del Fuego. After the first 
feeling, on our part of grave astonishment, 
was over, nothing could be more ludicrous or 
interesting than the odd mixture of surprise 
and imitation which these savages every mo- 
ment exhibited.”* 


till Central America was nearly a blank 
tous. Few cared for a country which prom- 
ised nothing to Europe but a future short cut 
to the Pacific, when science should enable us 
to overcome the engineering difficulties of a 





canal. It might strike upon some impressi- 
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readers were prepared to sympathize with 
the excitement into which the travellers were 
thrown by a hint that some of the aborigines 
might yet be seen—not skulking in slavery 
and degradation, but living in-a great city, 
amidst such civilization as was recorded on 
their monuments—a civilization so considera- 
ble as to render their obscure history a sub- 
ject of deep and serious significance to the 
students of mankind. After living for weeks 
and months amidst damps and gloom, or in a 
scorching sun, lodging in stone caverns (as 
the overgrown temples were) in company 
with beasts, reptiles, and ill-omened birds, 
and in danger from suspicious natives, all 
this being undergone for the sake of gleaning 
some knowledge about a people who pre- 
sented a superficial resemblance to the old 
Egyptians, it must have been a memorable 
night when the travellers heard what follows. 
They were supping with a good old cura from 
Spain, very learned, but so merry that he 
would have been remembered as always 


ble imagination, here and there, that the in- | laughing, if the subject of the aborigines had 


vading Spaniards found the chiefs speaking 
one language, and the common people an- 


not been started :— 
“The padre’s whole manner was now 





other (or several others), and that the Ca-| changed ; his keen satire and his laugh were 
ciques held by tradition that they were a race| gone. ‘There was interest enough about the 
of conquerors come down from the North. | Indians to occupy the mind and excite the 
This was nearly all the interest, except to | ene of one who laughed ot: every 


mahogany merchants trading to Honduras Shing ine be the world; and. Wis euthuslons, 
gany 8 "| like his laugh, was infectious. Notwithstand- 


Old travellers had noticed that mines existed ; | ing our haste to reach Palenque, we felt a 
and Dupaix supplied some details of them, | strong desire to track them in the solitude of 
above half a century since; but when Mr. | their mountains and deep ravines, and watch 
Stephens entered Guatemala, sent on a polit-| them in the observance of their idolatrous 
ical mission by President Van Buren in 1839, | ites ; but the padre did not give us any en- 
he had little expectation of what he should |Couragement. In fact, he opposed our re- 


: | maining another day, even to visit the cave 
find. Mr. Catherwood, the artist, who was | of skulls, He made no apology for hurrying 
familiar with old monuments in the east pre-| ys away. He lived in unbroken solitude, in 


sented us, in Mr. Stephens’s work, with an|a monotonous routine of occupations, and 





astonishing reproduction of an antique age, 
in his portraits of the temples and sculptures 
of Central America. Thousands of the 
countrymen of both the explorers have in 
imagination followed with eagerness their ef- 
forts to pierce the tangled woods under which 
whole cities were buried, and to strip away 
the weeds which completely muffled the fa- 
cades of the temples, and to remove the soil 
which made mounds of the pyramids. All 
this was deeply interesting ; and the anxiety 
to learn more and more of the primitive in- 
habitants grew from page to page, as the 
pursuit met with varying success; so that 
* Idem, p. 230. 


the visit of a stranger was to him an event 
most welcome; but there was danger in our 
remaining. ‘The Indians were in an inflam- 
mable state; they were already inquiring 
what we came there for, and he could not 
answer for our safety. In a few months, per- 
haps, the excitement might pass away, and 
then we could return. He loved the subjects 
we took interest in, and would join us in all 
our expeditions, and aid us with all his in- 
fluence. 

“And the padre’s knowledge was not con- 
fined to his own immediate neighborhood. 
His first curacy was at Coban, in the province 
of Vera Paz; and he told us that four leagues 
from that place was another ancient city, a8 
large as Santa Cruz del Quiché, deserted and 
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desolate, and almost as perfect as when evac- 
uated by its inhabitants. He had wandered 
through its silent streets and over its gigantic 
buildings, and its palace was as entire as that 
of Quiché when he first saw it. This is within 
two hundred miles of Guatemala, and jn a 
district of the country not disturbed by war; 
ret, with all our inquiries, we had heard noth- 
ing of it. And now the information really 
grieved us. Going to the place would add 
eight hundred miles to our journey. Our 
plans were fixed, our time already limited; 
and in that wild country and its unsettled 
state, we had superstitious apprehensions that 
it was ominous to return. My impression, 
however, of the existence of such a city is 
most strong. Ido most earnestly hope that 
some future traveller will visit it. He will 
not hear of it, even at Guatemala, and per- 
haps will be told that it does not exist. 
Nevertheless, let him seek for it; and if he 
do find it, experience sensations which seldom 
fall to the lot of man. 

“But the padre told us more; something 
that Salama our excitement to the highest 
pitch. . . . The thing that roused us was the 
assertion by the padre, that four days on the 
road to Mexico, on the other side of the great 
Sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same 
state as before the discovery of America. He 
had heard of it many years before at the vil- 
lage of Chajul, and was told by the villagers 
that from the topmost ridge of the Sierra this 
city was distinctly visible. He was then 
young, and with much labor climbed to the 
naked summit of the Sierra, from which, at a 
height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he 
looked over an immense plain extending to 
Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at 
agreat distance a large city spread over a 
great space, and with turrets white and glit- 
tering in the sun. The traditionary account 
of the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man 
has ever reached this city; that the inhabit- 
ants speak the Maya language, are aware that 
a race of strangers has conquered the whole 
country around, and murder any white man 
who attempts to enter their territory. They 
have no coin or other circulating medium ; no 
horses, cattle, mules, or other domestic ani- 
mals except fowls, and the cocks they keep 
underground to prevent their crowing being 
heard. 

“There was a wild novelty, something that 
touched the imagination, in every step of our 
journey in that country; the old padre, in 
the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted con- 
vent, with his long black coat like a robe, 
and his flashing eye, called up an image of the 
bold and resolute priests who accompanied the 
armies of the conquerors: and as he drew a 
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to the top of which he had climbed, and the 


position of the mysterious city, the interest 
awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever 
experienced. One look at that city was worth 
ten years of an every-day life. If he is right, 
a place is left where Indians and an Indian 
city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them; 
there are living men who can solve the mys- 
tery that hangs over the ruined cities of Amer- 
ica; perhaps who can go to Copan and read 
the inscriptions on its monuments. No sub- 
ject more exciting and attractive presents 
itself to my mind, and the deep impression 
of that night will never be effaced. 

“Can it be true? Being now in my sober 
senses I do verily believe there is much 
ground to suppose that what the padre told 
us is authentic. That the region referred to 
does not acknowledge the government of 
Guatemala, has never been explored, and that 
no white man ever pretends to enter it, I am 
satisfied. From other sources we heard that 
‘from that sierra a large ruined city was visi- 
ble, and we were told of another person who 
had climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on 
account of the dense cloud resting upon it, 
had been unable to see any thing. At all 
events, the belief at the village of Chajul is 
general, and a curiosity is roused that burns 
to be satisfied.” * 

It is enough to mention, without enlarging 
upon, the Mormon settlements in the inhospit- 
able salt regions of North America, and the 
rich California, teeming with gold and with 
vegetation ; and then we have glanced at all 
the chief areas of geographical or antiquarian 
research in our century. Though we cannot 
enlarge on any discoveries above, below, or 
beyond the solid land, we trust our readers 
will not forget how far beyond the immediate 
area the discoveries of geographers extend. 
The Roman soldiers who believed they stood 
on the edge of the world in reaching the 
rocks of the Portuguese coast at sunset, and 
who told with due solemnity, on their return, 
how fearful was the reflection of the flames of 
hell shooting up from the abyss where the sea 
ended, were in their own way extending their 
explorations beyond the land; but in our 
days of expanding and various science, things 
equally grand, and much more true, are dis- 
closed to the imagination of mankind. We 
have not seen hell, nor even the reflection of 
its flames; but the earth has been weighed. 
The bottom of the sea is almost as well known, 
in some parts, as the surface of the land; 


* “Tncidents of Travel in Central America,” 
&c. By George L. Stephens. Vol. ii. pp. 192- 





map on the table, and pointed out the sierra 


197. 
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and its mountains, and valleys, and plains 
might be modelled with almost as much par- 
ticularity as our own island. By means of 
this kind of research, and, we may add, of 
the discovery of gutta-percha, we have laid 
our telegraphic cable between Ireland and 
America on a ridge fit for the purpose; and 
the dip in one place, and a precipitous ascent 
in another, are as well known and provided 
for as if we were making a viaduct anda 
tunnel for a railway. Lieutenant Maury has 
taken up the noble work carried so far by 
Major Rennell, and promises fair to make us 
as familiar with the world of waters as his 
able engineering countrymen have with the 
surface of American or any other territory. 
All the great currents of the ocean are likely 
to be mapped out, like roads in a travelled 
country; and this kind of certitude, when 
combined with an improved meteorological 
knowledge, must generate a security and 
speed in navigation which would have ap- 
peared miraculous to the first crews who ven- 
tured out on the deep. And our meteorolog- 
ical knowledge must improve, judging by all 
analogy. There is no branch of science in 
which we are more backward: but we have 
taken measures to advance. All the foremost 
nations are acting together, we believe, in the 
great object of ascertaining the phenomena 
and facts of their common world: and one 
glorious consequence of the explorations of 
our time is that some of the foremost men of 
the race are posted in stations of observation 
all over the globe—on remote shores, on 
mountain-peaks, in all latitudes, and at all 
altitudes where men can live—watching the 
stars, watching the tides, watching the winds ; 
now entertained with the frosty aurora, and 
now with the blazing meteors of the tropics ; 
some so vitalized by love of science as to 
survive a twelve days’ sojourn on the edge of 
the crater of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, where the 
American expedition left their date (1841) 
carved in the lava on Pendulum Peak; and 
others, like Smyth and his comrades, giddy 
on the Peak of Teneriffe, catching glimpses 
through the clouds of the globe below them, 
and being enraptured with the splendor of the 
arch above them. 

As these conditions of existence on our 
planet have become better known, the life that 
is on it is better known in an ever-increasing 
proportion. Ethnological science was con- 
ceived of many ages ago; but it did not ad- 
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vance beyond the rudiments till the recent 
times which have brought into light the vari- 
ous races of men living in all latitudes. We 
are likely to arrive 4t more rational views of 
our human life than have ever been held yet, 
now that we can study various races of men 
in all stages of civilization below our own, and 
provide for our own further progress by the 
physiological studies indicated by ethnologi- 
cal discovery. As for knowledge of a lower 
scope, we have even now obtained enough to 
modify our daily life considerably. We trans- 
plant animals, and trees, and grain crops, and 
fruits, grasses, and flowers from their homes 
into all other countries where they can live. 
The camel is a great new blessing in central 
and western America, and bees in New Zea- 
land; and there is a good prospect of the 
alpaca goat being propagated over various 
countries, to almost as good purpose as the 
merino sheep in our own. As to our home- 
stock, what do they not owe to the Asiatic 
grasses, and Lucerne and Bokhara clover, and 
oil-cake which our travellers have put within 
ourreach? The old-fashioned English farmer 
who, a generation or two ago, would hear of 
nothing that was not indigenous, is eager for 
guano from Peru, and grasses from central 
Asia, and gutta-percha tubing, for which we 
are indebted to the far east. When our 
graybeards were young, they thought it a 
great thing to see the dahlia introduced from 
Spain by Lady Holland, and to become ac- 
quainted with the fuchsia in its undeveloped 
state, and with the China rose; but now we 
have the Californian tree-trunk in the Crystal 
Palace, and the Victoria Regia; and at Kew, 
orchids, which seem to set us down in the 
wilds of Java; and at all noblemen’s seats, 
pines and other timber trees, such as our old 
Druids little dreamed would ever rival their 
oaks in England. Our cottagers’ gardens are 
gay with Californian annuals; and the small 
farmer feeds his stock with swedes, and 
yellow turnips, and white carrots, and red 
mangold, which: have all been introduced 
since his grandfather’s day. From the Pam- 
pas we can get any quantity of bones for 
manure ; and let our curriers and our artisans 
say what we shodld do without the hides, and 
the material for glue which we get from the 
same place. Has not gutta-percha alone 
modified life in Europe and America? From 
the shoe-soles and cloak’ of the pedestrian, 
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cists’ papers, to the telegraphic cable which 
carries on impromptu conversations. between 
empires, gutta-percha is in hourly use. We 
must stop, or we shall be giving an account 
of four-fifths of the articles of commerce. 
Suffice it, that travel has supplied the stimulus 
under which our remaining wants will as- 
suredly be supplied. The most urgent of 
these wants are cotton, and fibrous substances 
which will answer for paper, and to fill the 
place for which Russian hemp and Flemish 
flax do not suffice. There can be no rational 
doubts of these needs being presently sup- 
plied. In conjunction with improved ethno- 
logical science, the discovery of new sources 
of tropical products, like cotton and sugar, 
will extinguish slavery. Other social wretch- 
edness will be diminished with the expanded 
scope of commerce. A free trade in corn has 
cured a vast amount of misery and guilt al- 
ready, though we have hardly tapped some of 
the great grain countries of the world. Mr. 
Fortune has, no doubt, largely reduced the 
amount of future drunkenness by opening up 
new fields of tea-cultivation, and indicating 
prospects of wine-supply.. There are many 
countries now known to us as favorable for 
vineyards ; and good innocent wine from many 
countries, driving out alcoholic drinks, will do 
more, in conjunction with coffee and tea, to 
swamp drunkenness among us than all the 
Temperance Societies in either hemisphere. 
Another obvious result of geographical dis- 
covery, but far too extensive for treatment 
here, is the creation of entire new classes of 
artisans and operatives, and the elevation of 
more. The agricultural improvements of the 
last twenty years have supplied employment 
to tens of thousands of new workmen in the 
mere making of the apparatus; and when we 
look at the larger sphere of manufacturing 
indusgry, we may see that life is, to that order 
of society, something quite unlike what it was 
at the opening of the century. More de- 
mands, new products; more wants, new 
markets ; and, latterly, a fresh supply of gold 
in the nick of time; these results of explora- 
tory travel show-a prodigious modification of 
the popular life of our country, without taking 
into the account the comforts and conven- 
iences which fall to.every man’s share in the 
distribution of foreign commodities. His 
dwelling, furniture, clothing, food, locomotion, 
pleasures, are all more or less made up of the 
results of geographical discovery; and his 
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thoughts and feelings must necessarily be so 
too. 

If these topics are too large for present 
treatment, much more must that of political 
relations, as affected by improved knowledge 
of our globe, be out of our reach. If our 
readers will but glance at our fifty colonies of 
to-day, and compare them and their condition 
with the settlements and “ plantations ” of 
former centuries, they must see that not only 
must our vast colonial population lead a very 
different life from that of their predecessors, 
but we at home are passing through almost 
as great a change in relation to them. A 
study of our interests in one group—the Aus- 
tralian—will suggest as much as we could 
say. Not less important, perhaps, is the 
effect on international relations. ‘There need 
be no type of the general fact, no clearer 
prophecy as to the future, than the group of 
ambassadors just dispersed from ‘Lien-sin. 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States all codperating in one band to throw 
open China to the commerce of the world is 
a picture so strongly in contrast with ambas- 
sadorial meetings, and with tke policies of 
empires in old days, that it will speak for it- 
self: and whatever affects international rela- 
tions modifies the life of every individual of 
those nations—of those of them, at least, 
which are free. We might go on another 
step, and show how travel having improved 
science, science, so advanced, affects political 
relations, as the single item of modern naval 
construction and management modifies our 
relations with France and every other mari- 
time power. But there would be no limit to 
such developments. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to lead our 
readers to reflect on the influence of geograph- 
ical exploration on the life of our century. 
After meditating the whole sweep of change, 
some will fix their admiration and gratitude 
on the advancement of science in its many 
departments; others on the arts which are 
reciprocally the cause and effect of commerce ; 
all being under a common obligation to the 
same benefactors —the travellers. Some, 
again, may dwell most on the political effects 
of a better acquaintance with the globe we 
live on, while others relish most the thought 
of the benefit to individual minds of having 
the past laid open, as if cities arose in the 
desert by the magician’s spell, and the present 
circle of ideas prodigiously expanded, and 
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perhaps some salient points of the future 
dimly indicated by ever-multiplying analogies 
between the past and present. One thing 
may fairly be hoped—that we shall look in 
the right direction for further accessions to 
our knowledge. We have heard people com- 
plain, as we have already said, that our world 
is too small, now that we come to know it. 
It has lost its mysterious charm of indefinite- 
ness; and a man may go round it many 
times in the course of his life. If it were 
true that more was laid open than really is, 
there would remain what can never come to 
an end, the exploration into other conditions 
of our planet than the features of its surface. 
Whenever the preliminary geographical stage 
is passed through, and left behind by some 
remote future generation, natural philosophy 
will still be opening new avenues to fresh 
regions, in which the human race may find a 
more and more advanced guidance in the use 
they may make of their planetary abode, and 
the purposes to which they should apply the 
life they lead upon it. It must be in the in- 
fancy, and not in the maturity of the race, 
that Alexanders weep for more worlds to 
conquer. 

With our knowledge of the earth our 
geography books must alter. A comparison 
of the gazetteers and school-books on geog- 
raphy, and of the. maps and globes of the 
last century and the present day, would be a 
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fruitful text to the preachers of progress, 
They might profitably contrast the two books 
at the head of our article, and see how much 
space old Hakluyt required for a detailed 
narrative of all the voyages and travels of 
our nation for one thousand six hundred 
years, with all manner of accessory matter, 
such as voluminous charters, ‘torrespondence, 
&c., in comparison with the scope required by 
Mr. Knight’s corps for the record, not of 
personal travel with all its adventures, but of 
the known facts of geography in our time, 
By common consent this “Cyclopedia of 
Geography ” seems to be an excellent work, 
Our best previous resource was the Géogra- 
phie of the French Academy, which supplied 
much (and especially about Spain) in which 
we were deficient; but that work, as it stands 
on the shelves of English libraries, is now 
nearly twenty years old from its close. The 
new “Dictionary of Geography” before us 
took its rise in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
where the department of geography was par- 
ticularly well managed. All later discoveries, 
and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by 
the penmen of the camp and the ship, have 
been carefully incorporated with the work, 
and make it the richest we have, Another 
generation will see what is sent home by the 
world’s rovers to swell the next generation’s 
new cyclopedias. 





No Prace ror Lapies.—The Aberdeen Press 
narrates a scene of considerable absurdity, 
which occurred the other day ata Scotch Episco- 
pal Synod held at Aberdeen. The Bishop who 
presided, observing some ladies present, desired 
them to withdraw. Here are two strange cir- 
cumstances in conjunction. On the one hand, 
the ladies could have had no business at the 
Synod, and on the other, they could have found 
little pleasure there. Theological discussion 
could have had no charms for them, and it is 
improbable that the Bishop had any himself. 
On the other hand, they were surely doing no 
harm where they were, and it seems to have 
been rather ungallant of the Bishop to try and 
turn them out. This, however, was not so 
easily done. The ladies would not stir, and the 
Bishop had to repeat his injunction three times, 
and to threaten the adjournment of the Synod, 
before they would move. Nor did they go even 
then, but remained until the Bishop was as good 
as his word, and did adjourn the Synod. This 
seems rather strange behavior, both on the part 
of the Bishop and the ladies, though the latter 
were not to blame if they believed they had a 





right to be present. Why should the Bishop 
have deprived: them of any gratification they 
might have experienced in listening to what 
they could not have understood, if anybody else 
could have understood it. : Besides, it is just 
possible that they merely wanted to show them- 
selves. 

What sort of conversation do ecclesiastics 
hold in a Synod, that they find it necessary to 
bid ladies retire? Such a proceeding is calcu- 
lated to raise a suspicion that a Scotch Episco- 
palian Synod is of the nature of a free-and-easy, 
at which the Bishop presides in an arm-chair 
over a -bowl of whisky toddy, and calls on the 
constituents of the assembly to sing songs, which 
are not exactly anthems. Still, if the free-and- 
easy were at all respectable, the presence of 
ladies might be tolerated in a gallery, either 
with or without a screen, according to their own 
ideas of what is proper, unless the prelate and 
his pot-companions desired that there should be 
one, to keep the fair visitors out of their sight, 
in order that their too susceptible minds might 
have nothing to distract their attention from 
their tobacco and whisky-toddy.—Punch. 
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